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DEAN STANLEY’S LATEST VIEWS.* 


T is inevitable that an American writer discussing contemporary 
persons or events in Britain should appear as awkward and inade- 
quately informed to Englishmen and Scotchmen, as one of themselves 
appears to us Americans, when discussing subjects native to this side of 
the Atlantic. A considerable observation of such instances prompts me 
to assure the readers of The Catholic Presbyterian that I pretend only to 
bear witness as to the appearance which the persons and things treated 
of present at this distance to real, though Catholic, Presbyterians in 
America. 

It is an event worthy of notice, and probably of great consequence, 
that at the very time at which the Anglican party in the English and 
American Episcopal Churches appear to be increasing in influence as 
well as in exclusiveness and in sacerdotal assumption, such works as 
the following should emanate from the most eminent scholars of their 
communion :—‘“ Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ, and the 
Church of England,” by the late Frederick Myers ; “ The Ecclesiastical 
Polity of the New Testament,” by the Rev. S. A. Jacob, D.D., late 
Head-Master of Christ’s Hospital; “The Organisation of the Early 
Christian Church, Bampton Lecture for 1881,” by the Rev. Vice-Prin- 
cipal Hatch ; the dissertation ‘“ On the Ministry,” appended to his Com- 
mentary on Philippians, by the Right Rev. Bishop Lightfoot ; and last, 
the volume by the late Dean Stanley, whose title stands below. All 
these, while differing widely in method, motive, and spirit, yet agree 
substantially in demonstrating from the idea and design of the Church, 
from the Scriptures, and from the literary and monumental vestiges of 
the early Christians, that no form of organisation can be essential to 
the validity, or even to the efficiency, of the Church of Christ ; that 
the Christian ministry is not a priesthood ; that the apostolic office has 
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not been transmitted to any successors; that the original form of 
organisation introduced under apostolic supervision was Presbyterian ; 
and that the actual organisation, liturgies, vestments, and ceremonies 
which distinguish the modern liturgical and sacerdotal Churches are not 
apostolical, but are heterogeneous developments of ancient and medieval 
customs of various origins,—Jewish, heathen, and secular, more largely 
than Christian. 

Bishop Lightfoot, because of his scholarship, candour, and dignity, 
the most influential of these witnesses, affirms the probability that the 
permanent presidency of one presbyter over the body of presbyters 
ruling in each city was generally recognised, especially in Asia Minor, 
before the end of the first century, and hence that a moderate episcopacy 
had the sanction of the Apostle John. All of these writers agree in 
maintaining that the process by which Episcopal government developed 
out of the original presbytery was specially providential, whereby the 
best interests of the Christian community were provided for by the con- 
stant adjustment of her internal constitution to her varying historical 
conditions. Hence Episcopacy, in the sense of a permanent presidency 
of a primus inter pares, is as legitimate as the more primitive Presby- 
terianism itself. 

However inadequate such a view may be in the eyes of a High 
Church jure divino Presbyterian, it will suffice as a basis of peace for 
the Catholic Presbyterians represented by these pages. It seems to us 
that general principles afford a more certain and more permanent 
foundation for practical Church life and work in a changing world 
like ours, than any number of rigid definitions of office or function 
forced from the strained exegesis of individual texts. These Episcopal 
scholars give us Presbyterians all we need when they so effectively 
prove—(1) That the Christian ministry, as distinct from the laity, is 
not a priesthood ; (2) that Christ, through His apostles, committed all 
Church government not to the mass of individual believers, but to the 
community of believers already organised, the people together with their 
presbyters ; (3) that the apostolate is not continued—that bishop and 
presbyter are different names for the same office, so that there is but 
one order in the Christian ministry ; (4) that the whole Church is one, 
the parts subject in the Lord to the whole. These are the ecumen- 
ical and ever-during principles of Presbyterianism, and they are each 
irrefragably vindicated by these Episcopal scholars. Beyond all ques- 
tion, simple honest scholarship has for ever rendered untenable the 
exclusive claims of Episcopal churchmen. Anglicanism is a very 
respectable thing in many of its accidents, but it has come to great 
straits. It refuses to be anything unless primitive and apostolical. 
But it cannot develop backward. It may in the future become many 
things. But the changeless past for ever forbids its becoming that one 
thing—apostolical and primitive. 

But this last work of Dean Stanley, as its title indicates, includes, 
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besides the discussion of the Christian ministry, that of the entire circle 
of Christian institutions, and implicitly of Christian doctrines—the 
Sacraments, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, including the Real 
Presence and the Body and Blood of Christ, the Litany, the Roman 
Catacombs, the Creed of the Early Christians, the Council and Creed of 
Constantinople, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. These 
great topics are discussed with the characteristic clearness, and grace, 
and rich scholarship of the Dean, and in many portions his work is as 
instructive as interesting. And yet, simple fidelity to the common Master 
and to the common faith of all the historical Churches, demands the 
distinct utterance of our judgment, that from the entire mass, all the 
characteristic and distinguishing elements of the religion of Jesus Christ 
are quietly eliminated, and that the residuum barely comes up either in 
content or in spirit to the baldest historical Socinianism. There is no 
place found for the incarnation of a Divine person in human nature. 
The Catholic doctrine of vicarious suffering and expiation is explicitly 
denied. The transcendent holiness and punitive justice of God is 
ignored. The personality of the Holy Ghost is denied, and His work 
in regeneration and sanctification explained away under the most 
ordinary natural analogies. It is not the doctrine peculiar to his own 
national Church, to which he was sworn, it is not the accidents of 
dogmatic speculation or definition, but the very essence of the religion 
of Christ, common to the faith and life of all Christians, that is here so 
consistently denied or ignored. And this substitution of a natural 
Deism in the place of the revelation of the Triune God contained in the 
inspired Scriptures, of an enthusiasm for humanity in the place of the 
Gospel of Christ’s atonement and the Holy Ghost’s supernatural grace, 
is accomplished in the most quiet manner, by the force of pure personal 
assurance. The real gravity of the question is never confessed. The 
legitimate force of the presumptions and evidence on the other side is 
never noticed. Almost no appeal is made to evidence or to argument. 
Rather as a schoolmaster than as an interpreter of prophets, the Dean 
settles the matter quietly in the light of the current popular rationalism 
of the hour. 

The character of the religious scheme set forth in this book is 
accurately indicated by the author's revelation of his estimate of various 
leaders of opinion within or without the Church. Ewald is “the fore- 
most of Protestant theologians ;” Channing “the greatest American 
theologian.” His most frequent and confident appeals are to Renan, his 
“Hibbert Lectures,” his “St. Paul,” “Apostles,” and “Life of Jesus.”” The 
Sabbath no longer rests on the authority of Moses, but on the witness 
of nature as expounded by “ Professor Tyndall’s admirable address on 
the Sabbath, at Glasgow.” Mr. Lecky’s four volumes are appealed to 
as the best exhibition of “the history of the process by which false 
notions of morality and religion have been dispersed, and true notions 
of morality and religion have been introduced.” As supreme sources 
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of the highest spiritual influences among men, he cites, together with 
Augustine and Thomas 4 Kempis, Erasmus, Shakespeare, Hegel, and 
Ewald (p. 202). ‘If the religion of England has been fed in large part 
by Hooker, by Butler, by Wesley, by Arnold, it has also been fed, 
perhaps in a yet larger part, by Milton, by Bunyan, by Addison, by 
Cowper, and by Walter Scott” (p. 126). The ecumenical creeds, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the theological expounders of the Creed, have 
“missed the point” as to the true nature of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, as they hardly ‘‘ touch upon the moral, which is the only 
important aspect of the doctrine.” ‘We take the story of the gospels as 
it appeared to Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe.” “We speak ‘the method’ 
and ‘the secret’ of Jesus as they have been presented to us in most 
modern works,” and, “as even more powerfully expressed” by “ Matthew 
Arnold,” “John Stuart Mill,” “Renan,” &e. (pp. 248-250). 

The essence of the material form of baptism “is gone” ; “but the 
thing signified by the ancient form still keeps before us that which 
Christians were intended to be.” “They all (baptism, regeneration, 
conversion, and repentance) meant the same thing.” ‘“ Conversion is 
the turning round from a wrong to a right direction. Repentance isa 
change of thoughts and feelings which is always going on in anyone who 
reforms himself at all. Regeneration is the growth of a second character, 
always recurring, though at times with a more sudden shock. With us 
these changes are brought about by a thousand different methods— 
education, affliction, illness, change of position, a happy marriage, a new 
field of usefulness” (pp. 8-10). 

In the contention of Augustine with Pelagius in defence of the doctrine 
of innate moral corruption, the apostolical institution of infant baptism 
was one of the facts which the Pelagians found it most difficult to 
explain away. But the Dean reverses the argument, and asserts that 
“infant baptism is the recognition of the good which is in every human 
being.” “It declares that in every child of Adam, whilst there is much 
evil, there is more good” (p. 22). 

To receive Christ, as in the Eucharist, is independent not only of all 
sacramental form, but of all religious profession as well. If any one, 
whether he be Christian in name or not, believes in mercy, and com- 
passion, and in the toleration and justice due to those who are of 
another religion, he has received Christ, “because he has received that 
which was the essence of Christ, His spirit of mercy and toleration” 
(p. 34). 

Jewish and Pagan sacrifices are classified together as ‘of no use to 
any one,” or at most only “as the great banquets of a civic feast,” and 
as “false sacrifices.” God is “propitiated and satisfied” by “three 
things,” “the lifting up of the heart in words of devotion to God, the 
performance of kindly and useful deeds to men, and the dedication of 
self.” “In the great exemplar and essence of Christianity these three 
things are seen in perfection” (pp. 63, 64). 
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In his sixth chapter, the Dean inquires into the Biblical meaning of 
the phrases “the body” and “the blood of Christ,” and “the eating” 
and “the drinking” thereof, “both as they occur in John’s gospel, 
without express reference to the Eucharist, and as they occur in con- 
nection with the Eucharist in the three Gospels and the Epistles.” 
“The body is (1) the essence of Christ’s character,” and (2) the unity 
of the race, the nation, the Church, “the solidarity of peoples, of 
Churches, and of men.” ‘The doctrine is the same as that which in 
substance pervades the general teaching of our Lord—namely, that the 
wise, the good, the suffering everywhere are His substitutes. ‘ Where- 
ever two or three are gathered together, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
The whole point of the description of the Last Judgment is that even 
the good heathens, having never heard His name, yet have seen Him, 
and served Him” (pp. 96-102). 

Blood as a natural symbol signifies (1) as “the blush,” moral sen- 
sibility, and (2) as shed, “suffering.” But all these “run up into a 
more general, and also a more Biblical significance,” as ‘‘ the innermost 
essence of Christ.” As, then, the body of Christ, in the language of 
Scripture, means one of two things, either His general character and 
moral being, or the Christian and human society which now represents 
Him ; so the blood of Christ, in like manner, means the innermost 
essence of His character, the self of His self, or else the inmost essence 
of the Christian society, the life blood of Christendom and humanity.” 
“Not the pain and torture of the cross, for that was alike odious to 
God and useless to man, but the self devotion, the generosity, the 
magnanimity, the forgiveness, the toleration, the compassion of which 
that blood was the expression” (pp. 104-106). The chalice of the 
communion represents the blood of Christ, 7.¢., His love (1) as a pledge 
binding us to sacrifice ourselves for the good of others ; (2) ‘‘as wine 
makes the heart of man glad, so the love of God, the love of Christ, 
the love of man for God and men makes glad the heart of those who 
come within its invigorating enkindling influence” (p. 109). 

When “ the blood of Christ” is said “to cleanse from all sin” in such 
passages of Scripture as (1 John i. 7, 9), and such hymns as Cowper's 
“There is a Fountain filled with Blood, drawn from Emmanuel’s veins,” 
the meaning is, that we are made morally good by the power of a dis- 
interested affection. For such an “ affection for what is good makes all 
duties easy, and all vices difficult, and so fulfils the law of God.” 
“This figure of cleansing or washing, which occurs often in the Bible 
in this connection with blood, seems to be taken not so much from the 
Hebrew worship, as from the Mithraic or Persian sacrifices” (pp. 110,111). 

Thus it seems that this universal and perennial doctrine of the histori- 
eal Christian Church, that Christ by His bloody agony and passion expi- 
ated human sin, and propitiated Divine justice, and secures the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and hence cleanses from all sin by His blood, is 
of ancient heathen origin, and is now to be substituted by the modern 
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heathenism which holds (1) that toleration, benevolence, enthusiasm 
for humanity is the essence of the religion of Jesus Christ, and yet (2) 
that it is not original with, nor peculiar to Him, but common to all 
religions. Christianity is to be the universal religion, because its only 
distinction is its emphasis of moral principles common to all. Hence 
“the metaphors of the Bible on this subject have been so misused and 
distorted,” that they ‘“‘may have to pass into abeyance.” “The use of 
the language of the Canticles, such as was familiar to St. Bernard and 
Samuel Rutherford, has become impossible, and many terms used in 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and Galatians on Predestination and 
Justification are now very rarely heard in ordinary pulpits. But what- 
ever betide, it is the duty and the hope of all to keep steadily in view 
the moral realities, for the sake of which alone (if Christianity be the 
universal religion) such forms exist, and which will survive the dis- 
appearance even of the most venerable ordinances, even of the most 
sacred phrases” (p. 117). 

The entire dispute as to ecclesiastical vestments is trivial. They are 
of no doctrinal significance. They should be treated as tolerabiles 
imeptie. They are only superficial symptoms of a general disease. 
“The refusal to acknowledge State interference with Church affairs, 
whether on the part of Ultramontanes, Scottish Free Churchmen, or 
English Liberationists; the exciting speeches of so-called Liberal 
candidates to miscalled liberal constituents on behalf of what they 
choose to call spiritual independence ; the attempts from time to time, 
by legal prosecution or angry declamation, to stifle critical inquiry in the 
Church of England, . . . all these endeavours are more hostile to the 
true spirit of the Reformation than any evanescent fashions of clerical 
costume, which perish with the using” (p. 157). 

The Dean asserts that in all the prayers of the Prayer-Book, except 
the Litany, “ we follow our Master’s own express command, by address- 
ing the Father only.” In the litanies of the middle ages we first find 
invocations addressed not only to Christ, but also to the saints. “‘ These 
the Protestant Churches have now ceased to address.” “But this 
remarkable exception of the Litany (English) in favour of addressing 
our prayers to the one great Mediator may be permitted, if we remember 
that it is an exception, and if we understand the grounds upon which it 
- was made.” For “ the feeling which induced men to call upon them 
(earthly saints) is the same in kind as that which runs through the 
whole of this exceptional service”—that is, the Litany (English), in 
which Christ and the Holy Ghost are directly invoked. 

To pray “in the name of Christ,” is to pray “in the spirit of Christ,” 
“according to the nature and the will of Christ,” “copying from 
the lips of Christ.” Pope’s universal prayer— 

“ Father of all : in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, or by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’ 
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THE CREEDS—THE TRINITY. 167 
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admitted to be defective in taste, is declared to be “as to its chief 
characteristic, its universality,” “in spirit exactly one” with the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘It is this very characteristic of the prayer (common to Pope’s 
and the Lord’s prayers) which makes it to be in His name ” (p. 268). 

In his chapter on the Catacombs, he maintains that the real living 
faith of the early Christians is to be found, not in their literature, either 
apostolical or patristic, but in the symbols and legends found in the 
oldest chambers of the catacombs. In summing up at the close, the 
Dean declares, upon this testimony, that the faith of the earliest 
Christians contained hardly a single point “ mentioned in the catalogue 
of doctrines vehemently assailed in Strauss’s work (‘Old and New 
Belief”). The belief of the catacombs, as a general rule, is not that 
which is either defended by modern theologians, or attacked by modern 
sceptics” (pp. 224, 241, 242). 

In expounding the Creeds of Nice and of Constantinople the Dean 
says: “The Father is God revealed in nature.” “The Son is God 
revealed in human history.” “As in the name of the Father we have 
natural religion, the faith of the natural conscience ; so in the name 
of the Son we have historical religion, or the faith of the Christian 
Church” (p. 246). The statements of the Church Creeds “ have a very 
slight bearing on the nature of the Divine revelation in Christ.” ‘“ The 
moral is the only important aspect of the doctrine.” “When Bishop 
Pearson, in his work on the Creed, vindicates the Divinity of Christ, 
without the slightest mention of any of those moral qualities by which 
He has bowed down the world before Him, his grasp on the doctrine is 
far feebler than that of Rousseau or Mill, who have seized the very 
attributes which constitute the very marrow and essence of His nature” 
(p. 35). “As the name of the Father represents to us God in nature, 
as the name of the Son represents to us God in history, so the name of 
the Holy Ghost represents to us God in our own hearts and spirits and 
consciences” (p. 251). Of the Holy Ghost, the Dean says : “We may 
be certain that no sect now existing, whether belonging to the so-called 
orthodox or the so-called heretical Churches, could find any difficulty in 
accepting, in their original form, the abstract and general phrases (of 
the Creed of Constantinople) in which the Biblical doctrine of the 
impersonality and neutrality of the sacred Influence is set forth” (p. 303). 

Everything has changed. The Christian religion, like all else, passes 
through the ceaseless processes of evolution. The sacraments have 
changed in their forms and in their meaning. The ministry, the liturgies, 
and creeds have changed ; the difference between heathen and Christian, 
secular and spiritual, the sheep and the goats has changed ; “ many 
terms used by St. Paul” have been discarded, and the very Command- 
ments themselves have changed. <The first commandment is no longer 
ours in the letter.” ‘The second commandment is no longer ours in 
the letter.” “The letter of the fourth commandment has long ceased. 
The very name of “ Lord’s Day,” and the “ First Day of the Week ” is 
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a protest against it. The very name of the Sabbath is condemned by 
St. Paul” (pp. 311, 312). Nothing remains but the example of Christ, 
who was Divine in the sense that He was morally like God, self-denying, 
benevolent, and tolerant. 


Certainly it requires little of intelligence or information or candour to 
discern that all this is something essentially different’from Christianity. 
We appeal to no theological or dogmatic standard, nor to the accidents 
of the faith of any age or province of Christ’s Church. But in the sense 
of the essence of Christian faith and life common to the New Testament, 
and to the creeds, liturgies, confessions, hymns, and other religious literature 
of all Churches of all times since Christ, the doctrine of the Dean’s book 
is Nor Christianity. It is not the faith of the Fathers, the crusaders, the 
schoolmen, the Reformers, the martyrs, the missionaries, nor of the 
‘“‘common people,’ who, in various folds, as Puritans, Covenanters, 
Huguenots, Churchmen, whether Anglican or Papist, or as Baptists, 
Methodists, or Quakers, or any others, have “always heard Jesus gladly.” 

It is in vain for the Dean to appeal to the “real faith of the Christian 
peoples” as not represented in their religious literature. It is to be 
gathered from the sensus communis of the devout, and not from the 
opinions of the crude mass of the population of any age or place. And 
that common faith and experience of the truly devout has always been 
represented by their religious literature. ‘The Bible is the religion 
of Protestants.” The Missal and the popular books of devotion do repre- 
sent the actual faith of devout Romanists. The Confession of Faith and 
the Prayer Book have for generations represented the actual religious 
life of devout Scotchmen and Englishmen. Devotional hymns are the 
vital breath of all Christians. 

It is no less vain for the Dean to appeal to the law of evolution. 
We also believe in development. All things out of God grow. Revela- 
tion itself was brought forth gradually through an historic process. 
And by another process no less historical, since the close of revelation, its 
contents have been gradually more and more perfectly apprehended in the 
thought and life of the Church. Theology, or the human science of the 
contents of revelation, has been gradually perfected through the last 
two thousand years, and will doubtless continue to advance until the 
second coming of the Lord. Drs. Begg and Flint, and all other sound 
Christian brethren, are far more thoroughly at one in this regard 
than sometimes appears. But, observe, our contention with the last 
book of Dean Stanley (1) does not relate to theology, but simply to 
the essence of the Christian religion. (2) The Christian religion is 
essentially not a philosophy, nor a scientific theology, but a practical 
method of saving men, provided and executed by God, and revealed to 
man for his intelligent acceptance and use. It must therefore be a 
single, simple, practical method, identical from the beginning to the end 
of the world, in spite of all accidental complications. (3) All true 
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development, while it unfolds and perfects, also preserves the essential 
identity of the things developed, from the ovum to the accomplished end. 
Substitution is not development, and to put one thing for another is the 
trick of the magician, not the experimentum crucis of the philosopher. 

We know also, with our hearts as well as with our understandings, 
what manner of man the author of this book was. On this 
side of the Atlantic, as well as in Britain, the secular papers extol 
him as the most illustrious churchman of his generation. Among us 
also, Evangelicals as well as Rationalists acknowledge a response in 
their breasts to the wail of lamentation over the bereavement occasioned 
by the Dean’s death, uttered recently in London by the saintly Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at the meeting convened to provide a monument 
to his memory. He was wonderfully complete and harmonious, in him- 
self and in his external conditions. He personally realised, in an eminent 
degree, his friend Matthew Arnold’s phrase of “sweetness and light.” 
His was a fine nature, refined by exquisite culture—intellectual, learned, 
full of grace and power, in virtue of that tact which is the talent for 
using all the talents most effectively. He radiated a fine human sym- 
pathy, and hence attracted and bound all kinds of human brethren to 
himself. He was like the young nobleman in the Gospel, whom Jesus 
regarded with a love in which complacency entered as well as benevol- 
ence, while He judged and condemned him. The Dean appeared at 
this distance to have possessed consummately all the choicest accidents 
of an ideal Christian minister, the only thing lacking being faith in the 
Christian religion. In his outward condition, also, this matchless jewel 
was put in a setting equal to its merits. He was the pupil and incom- 
parable biographer of Arnold, the bosom friend of Maurice and the 
Hares, the elect of Prince Albert, the teacher of the Prince of Wales, 
the friend of the Queen, the Primate of Westminster Abbey. 

In this book he sums up his religious life, and dies. In the exercise 
of that power which his practised talents, his acquisitions, and his 
unparalleled advantages of position gave him, ex cathedra of the central 
Church of all the Protestant world, he finished his life by deliberately 
substituting the essence of natural Deism into the place, and disguising 
it under the sacred name and symbols, of the historical religion of Jesus 
Christ. Claiming that the essence of Christianity is simple morality, 
he did this immoral thing. While professing to render a version of 
Christianity as purely spiritual, he spiritualised away its facts and its 
doctrines, so that not a fragment of the ancient substance remained. 

It is sad, but, as far as known to us, it is true, that while many ortho- 
dox in Britain tacitly allow the claims of the Dean as a Christian min- 
ister, the infidel Westminster Review, in its last October number, is 
the first to tell publicly the exact truth. “We fully believe,” it says, 
“that if Dean Stanley could have afforded to speak out all he really 
thought, he would have spoken to the same effect as Dr. Martineau. 
It has been said of Stanley, with as much truth as point, that he really 
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was as great an iconoclast as Theodore Parker, but that he was a 
poetic iconoclast. He spiritualised all dogmas, for he spiritualised 
them away. He did not flatly deny them, but he transformed and 
transfigured them till they had not a fragment of what is specifically 
called orthodox left in them.” If so, we say, how much happier and 
more honourable were Martineau and Theodore Parker. Francis Newman 
described the corrupting effect that a false subscription to an orthodox 
creed produced in his own moral nature. The Westminster Review 
declares : “It is melancholy to see this description of the operation of 
an insincere subscription, and of an evasive conformity, realised in their 
effect on such a mind and character as that of Dean Stanley.” 


A. A. Hopce. 


SCIENCE A FOUNDATION STONE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


E are not expressing a solitary opinion when we say that the 
attitude of the friends of Christianity toward science in these 
recent years has been just a little too apologetical. There has been the 
appearance of a latent feeling that science had the best of it, and that 
the defence of the Bible against it was rather a difficult and perplexing 
thing. If, in any point, our traditional interpretation of the Bible has 
been wrong, and we have had to give that up in favour of the view 
which science has compelled us to adopt, this apologetical attitude may 
be readily explained. But if such an attitude has been necessary on 
some points of detail where natural science has brought new light, it 
makes it the more important that the friends of revelation should be seen 
claiming from science, in a wider application of its method, all the positive 
support and authority which it gives to Christianity. For if it can be 
shown, in terms of the title of this article, that science is a foundation 
stone of Christianity, it will not be easy to prove that it is also the 
weapon destined to break it in pieces. 

Science is a wide word, meaning literally knowledge, but denoting 
practically a certain method of handling knowledge, and of reducing it 
to order. The knowledge which is thus dealt with is knowledge of 
facts. Facts, as we get them, are in a somewhat crude and tangled 
condition, like a bunch of wool or of cotton before it is submitted to the 
carding machine. It is the part of science to sort the facts and arrange 
them in classes, putting together all that are ruled by the same law, and 
thus giving some explanation of them. The explanation of facts means 
tracing them to their proper causes, referring particular facts to facts 
more general, or laws, and these to some comprehensive law that rules 
many things, but which in its turn may be ruled by some other law of still 
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wider scope. It was a great step in physical science when Sir Isaac 
Newton was able to assign to the same great law of gravitation pheno- 
mena apparently so unlike as the fall of an apple, the trickling of a tear 
down the cheek, and the movement of the planets in their orbits. It 
is this use of knowledge that constitutes science. Be it physical, moral, 
or historical science, its function is the same ; it gets facts to deal with, 
and its business is to assign them to their proper antecedents, show that 
they are neither arbitrary nor mysterious, but are due to causes adequate 
to account for their occurrence. 

Now, the history of Christianity, and especially its early history, pre- 
sents a number of very remarkable facts, and science is called on to 
deal with them, and to assign them to their proper causes. Let us limit 
our remarks to the early history of Christianity. The facts which 
demand the solution of science are mainly three: Christ, the Christian 
religion, and the Christian books. Somehow or other, these facts have 
come to exist. They are bold, palpable, unprecedented in the history 
of the world. The life of Jesus Christ is certainly no common pheno- 
menon. From an obscure village in a secluded country there suddenly 
emerged a young mechanic, fresh from the workshop, who in the brief 
term of three years made for Himself a name with which, as all must 
admit, no name in all history can be coupled. The annals of the world 
furnish no parallel to His career, no match for His influence. In His 
character He was pure as the snow, so that slander could find in Him 
no vulnerable spot. In His teaching, he went at once to the heart of 
things, expressing in a few pithy words the very essence of all that 
was to be said upon them. His heart was full of pure benevolence, 
and the passions that even in great men show them to be but human, 
had no place in Him. Utterly indifferent to all the distinctions of 
earth, He had yet a grand and absorbing ambition—to found a world- 
wide empire of righteousness and love. In his short career He succeeded 
in inspiring a few obscure followers with an unbounded belief in Him, as 
not only able to bestow on them the highest spiritual blessings, but to 
found and maintain that world-wide empire to which He had devoted 
Himself. More remarkable still, His followers, without exception, 
became convinced.that His death had a most singular virtue as a sacri- 
fice for sin ; and, moreover, that after death He rose from the dead and 
ascended into heaven. Full of this belief, they assumed an attitude of 
courage and conscious power which was an utter contrast to the craven 
spirit they had shown just before. Side by side with these plain, 
undeniable historical facts, we find another series of facts hardly less 
remarkable. In the religious books of the Jews, from the first dawn of 
human history onwards for hundreds of years, expression is given to a 
hope of a coming Deliverer, who was to be of the seed of Abraham, and 
to fulfil the desires of numberless hearts conscious of disorder and 
misery, and craving peace and favour from God. Ever and anon in 
the old writings there crops up some utterance of this hope, some vision 
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of this peaceful day ; and as time goes on it becomes clearer, and at 
last there is a convergence of time and place and circumstances, and all 
meet in the person of this Jesus of Nazareth. 

Now, the phenomenon for science to solve is this twofold series of 
facts : the unexampled career of Jesus of Nazareth, and the coincidence 
of that career with the many converging lines of prediction in the 
Hebrew books. To what adequate cause, natural or supernatural, must 
science assign these facts ? 

Next, there is the phenomenon of the Christian Church. The 
handful of obscure men to whom Christ committed His cause rapidly 
brought into being by far the most remarkable institution the world 
has ever known. By sheer moral power they went on conquering 
and to conquer. In Palestine, in former days, it was always under the 
heads of the nation that religious revolutions had been effected ; but 
now, the revolution that set up the Christian Church was effected in 
spite of the fiercest opposition and persecution of civil and spiritual 
rulers combined. There was such enthusiasm for Christ that men 
thought nothing of their lives in comparison of being faithful to Him. 
Nothing could resist the influence of the men of Galilee. In a year or 
two, the ablest of all their opponents was converted to their side. 
Their cause spread over the whole Roman dominion, displaced all other 
religions, and in three centuries reached the position of the religion of 
the empire. The eighteen hundred and fifty years that have elapsed 
since the death of Jesus have seen no serious rival arise from any 
quarter to imperil His dominion. His religion has presented to men a 
free offer of God’s favour, through the mediation of Jesus Himself, that 
whencordially embraced has brought peace to theheart, and has alwayslaid 
the foundation of a pure and useful life. No civilisation has ever been 
like Christian civilisation. No moral life has ever been so high as the 
Christian life. Under no other religion have men enjoyed such freedom. 
Under no other have art, science, literature, and philosophy had such 
genial encouragement. No government has been like Christian govern- 
ment ; no enterprise like the enterprise of the Christian nations ; no 
charity like Christian charity. How shall we account for these unex- 
ampled phenomena? Again we demand of science an adequate cause. 

Lastly, there is the Christian Book. It, too, among all books, is 
unexampled and unrivalled. Age after age, it has commended itself 
to the profoundest regard of millions. It has engaged the study of the 
greatest scholars, while it has cheered and comforted the most illiterate. 
It has been translated into two hundred languages. Great. societies 
exist for the mere purpose of scattering it over the whole family of man. 
Not a portion of it but has given birth to a whole library of commen- 
taries. Year after year, the press pours out hundreds of new volumes, 
founded on its contents, and designed to enforce its lessons. Its every 
statement has been subjected to a sifting criticism, enough, a hundred 
times over, to have scorched all that could not stand the test. Half of 
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modern literature is directly dependent on the Bible ; the other half, 
more or less directly, owns its influence. And what a power and lustre 
its statements have! What stars it shows in its firmament! It 
abounds in tests that have arrested the sinner, transformed the liber- 
tine, and turned him into the zealous evangelist. It gives the young 
man high aims for life ; it sustains the middle-aged amid struggles and 
disappointments ; it gives peace and joy to the dying. It is ever being 
welcomed to new regions of the globe; and as the cannibal and the 
savage learn to know it, they lay aside their savagery to become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. And so dear is it to millions that, even if 
every copy of it were destroyed to-morrow, it might be almost repro- 
duced from the hearts of its friends. This is a third phenomenon for 
which science has to find an adequate cause. 

Christ, the Christian Church, and the Christian Book. When will 
their like ever be seen? If you dethrone Christ, whom will you 
place on the vacant throne? If you reject the Christian religion, 
by what religion, new or old, will you replace it? If you burn 
the Bible, what book will you substitute for it that shall possess a 
thousandth part of its moral power, or be cherished by one millionth 
part of those who love and cherish the Bible? Enter the Comtian 
Church, the only institution we know of that has openly ventured on a 
substitute for Christianity. You ask for a God to worship: you are 
told there is no God, but you are to worship an ideal humanity. You 
ask for a Father to pray to: there is no Father, but you may say your 
prayers to the combined Sum of all excellence. You ask a book to 
guide you in the perplexities of life, sustain you in temptation, and 
cheer you in trial: you get some extracts from the writings of M. 
Comte or M. Littré, Professor Congreve, or some other high priest of 
Positivism. We can never rightly know how exalted is the position held 
by Christ, the Christian Church, and the Christian Book, until we begin 
to think where we are to get substitutes for them. In such a case, our 
task is like that of finding substitutes for the sun, moon, and stars 
from among the sparks of men’s kindling—the lamps and candles of 
earth. 

These, then, are the facts which we submit to Science, with the simple 
request to give us a due explanation of them. We make our bargain, 
that the investigation as to the cause of such effects shall be a very 
sifting and thorough one. We will not submit to be told vaguely that 
men are strange beings, that superstition has a wonderful charm, or that 
the most extraordinary errors have been committed under its spell. We 
protest against an explanation that makes the human family a race of 
lunatics or imbeciles. Here are by far the most outstanding facts in 
human history, the facts that have influenced the world most power- 
fully, that have exercised human faculties most profoundly, that have 
stirred men to the depths of their being ; and of such facts Science, if 
it deserves the name, dare not give an off-hand, slip-shod explanation. 
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For several generations the acutest men have been sifting these facts, 
In particular, they have been busy inquiring into the person of Christ. 
Every fact of His life has been put into the crucible, with the endeavour 
to find an adequate explanation of that life in natural causes. What 
has been the result? That no satisfactory explanation of the person of 
Christ on natural principles can be found. The proof of this is that 
every rationalist has a different theory. No two of them are agreed as 
to Christ. None of them can throw satisfactory light on His unexampled 
career. None of them can tell why he should have a name above every 
name. The whole phenomena of Christ, the Christian Church, and the 
Christian book lie in a chaotic maze as far as the efforts of naturalistic 
criticism to explain their origin are concerned. Efforts to account for 
the Christian Church and the Christian books on natural principles are 
so palpably inadequate as to appear ludicrous. According to one, the 
miracles of Christ were all natural events, but people did not understand 
them so; according to another, they were fond conceits which the 
holy fancy of devout dreamers in the second century interspersed through 
the Gospel narrative ; according to a third, they were tricks of His disciples, 
at which their Master winked. What Science worthy of the name would 
commit itself to the position that it was by such paltry means that the 
grandest moral revolution the world ever saw was brought to pass ? 
Who in his senses can believe that we have here a scientific explanation 
of the origin of Christ, the Christian Church, and the Christian book ? 
The judgment of true science is precisely the reverse. Science is com- 
pelled to conclude that effects so remarkable were never yet produced 
by purely natural causes. Science can find no phenomena 
undoubtedly natural to match the phenomena of the origin of 
Christianity. Science cannot account, for example, for the absolute 
and universal belief in the resurrection of Christ from the dead without 
admitting the reality of that resurrection. Science sees that the 
presence of Christ among His disciples was necessary to effect the 
changes that undoubtedly took place immediately after his death, just 
as certainly as the presence of Napoleon was necessary to rally his 
country and bring up its forces before the battle of Waterloo. And 
whereas, every man and woman in the early Church believed in the 
resurrection of Jesus as firmly as they believed in their own existence, 
—because many affirmed that they had seen Him, and had heard Him, 
and had been instructed by Him, and had felt the thrill of His influence 
in their hearts conquering all their fears and assuring them of victory, 
—-science is again compelled to find an adequate cause for this belief. 
If it looks at theories of fraud, or of rumours, or of visions, it is 
only to reject them as in no degree adequate to the result. As if 
visions were ever seen by five hundred brethren at once, or seen for 
forty days and then vanished for ever; as if visions ever held con- 
versations with men travelling to the country, or sat down with them to 
their meals, or reproved their unbelief by saying “ Reach hither thy 
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finger and thrust it into My hands ; and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into My side; and be not faithless but believing”! As if a 
vision could transform men’s ideas of death, and teach them to regard 
it as a sleep, out of which they would be roused when Christ should 
come to raise the dead! Yet we are told that it was some fitful vision or 
another that persuaded every human being that followed Christ to 
believe in His resurrection from the dead ; to renounce the world for 
His sake; to set up a kingdom in His name ; to prostrate himself 
before Him, soul, body, and spirit ; and to hazard everything dear to 
him in time and in eternity! Is it fair to science to make such 
ridiculous assertions in her name? Is this really a cause adequate to 
account for the phenomena? Is there any adequate cause that science 
could make herself responsible for, except a supernatural one? If this 
be true, are we not entitled to claim science as a foundation-stone of 
Christianity, and to smile at the efforts so often made to show that her 
whole influence is to disintegrate and undermine? We maintain, on 
the other hand, that her testimony is loud and clear and strong to the 
supernatural origin of our faith. 

We should like, therefore, that the defenders of revelation should 
not so often take up a mere apologetic attitude before the students of 
science, but bravely claim her authority and countenance for the super- 
natural origin of our religion. In the battle of the faith, facts have 
often proved a much more serviceable weapon than metaphysics. One 
of the most serviceable books ever written in defence of Christianity 
is Leslie’s ‘‘ Short and Easy Method with the Deists.” And the 
strength of that little book lies in its masterly use of facts. It pounces 
upon them—the observance of the Passover, for example—and it proves 
that the supernatural events of which the Passover was the commemora- 
tion must have taken place. Paley’s “ Evidences,” though now in some 
points behind date, was a most serviceable book in its day, and its 
great strength lies in its facts. Even of Butler’s “Analogy” we may 
say that the unrivalled reasoning power therein displayed would have 
availed but little but for the solid substratum of facts on which the 
logic is exercised. And if Bishop Newton and Dr. Keith gave a new 
force to the argument from prophecy—and in spite of all that is said 
to the contrary, we believe they did—it was their well chosen facts 
that did the work. We feel that many of our apologetic works of 
the present day are liable to the charge of making too spare a use of 
facts, and trusting too much to abstract reasoning. Books that will tell 
upon the common mind must place the facts in a more prominent position. 

Of such books we are happy to have one now before us, entitled 
“The Great Problem; or, Christianity as it is,” by a Student of Science.* 
The writer starts with facts, which he classifies thus,—the Book, the 
Man, the Society, the Cross. He differs from us in putting the Book 
first. No doubt it is very handy to begin with it, considering that it 


* London : The Religious Tract Society. 
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is a tangible phenomenon which you hold in your hands, and therefore 
furnishes a very convenient point of departure ; although we prefer to 
begin with the Man, with Jesus Christ, because He is the foundation 
and centre of everything, including both the Book and the Christian 
society. Our author then discusses the theories that have been based 
on the facts. The theories of unbelief are weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting. The theory of the supernatural is shown to be the only 
valid theory. The defect of the book is its wordiness, and a want of 
pith and concentration. 

The same view of the great facts of Christianity, in their relation to 
science, we find in the opening piece of a remarkable volume of sermons 
which has just appeared by our distinguished coadjutor, Dr. Oswald 
Dykes.* Referring to the remarkable manifestation of the presence of 
one Divine Being on earth, during the life of our Lord, and of the 
continued presence of another Divine Being ever since His ascension, 
he demands of inductive science a fair and becoming treatment of the 
facts by which the presence of these Divine Beings is attested. “It is 
the boast of modern science to have no prejudices, no idola prepossessing 
the mind or excluding evidence, but to accept without misgiving what- 
ever is established on its proper evidence. It therefore cannot bar 
Christianity in her attempt to prove her facts. True Baconian science 
must hear and weigh our evidence as it would any other evidence, and 
receive the fact once proved as it would any fact. For let it be noticed 
that the Christian apologist who speaks in the Acts, and all wise Christ- 
ian apologists since, profess to establish the two supernatural facts I 
have named on the self-same sort of evidence on which the most 
ordinary facts of a like order are established. Thus, in other words, 
if the presence on earth of a Divine Man for thirty years, or of a Divine 
Spirit ever since, are facts at all, they are parts of history, and they are 
to be proved by precisely the same sort of proof as any other part of 
history. I do not say that you may not ask, if you will, a stronger 
degree of evidence, or be more careful to scrutinise the evidence offered, 
because of the intrinsic improbability (as you reckon it) and gravity of 
the facts ; but you can ask no other kind of evidence. The one fact, 
being past and finished, and lying far back in history, is to be proved, 
like other such facts, by the recorded evidence of contemporaneous 
witnesses. ‘This Jesus,’ says St. Peter, ‘hath God raised up, whereof 
we are all witnesses.’ The other fact, being a continuous phenomenon 
entering into the present as well as past experience of numbers of men, 
is to be proved by evidence lying patent before our eyes and ears: ‘ He 
hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear.’ On two such plain 
issues as these, with such proof in her hand—historical and experi- 
mental—as each man can weigh and measure if he will, does our faith 
stand at the bar of the world’s reason to claim the world’s submission.” 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 
*Sermons, By J. O. Dykes, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co. 
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THEOLOGIANS OF THE DAY—BISHOP 
LIGHTFOOT. 


HE religious history of England during the last fifty years has been 
fruitful in great movements, and some of the leaders of these 
movements will be remembered as long as the history of the Christian 
Church continues to interest mankind. It would indeed be needful to 
go back to the sixteenth or seventeenth century in order to find a 
period to be compared with it, whether in respect of the importance of 
the questions discussed, or of the moral and intellectual stature of the 
men who have taken part in their discussion. As was to be anticipated, 
most of the influential leaders of the different schools of religious 
thought have come from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge— 
having at all events been educated at one of these universities, if not 
resident in after life. The ecclesiastical constitution of the English 
universities made them natural nurseries of theological thought. But 
it can hardly escape the notice even of a casual observer that the part 
played by Oxford has been at all events more imposing than that which 
has fallen to the share of Cambridge. The reason is not far to seek. 
Whether in the work of building up or of pulling down, Oxford has 
always displayed the audacity which dazzles the imagination, and has 
attracted in consequence a greater amount of attention than its more 
sober-minded rival. 

This was the case during the early High Church movement, when all 
England was startled into attention by announcements made in no 
faltering or timid accents, that it was the intention of a band 
of Oxford scholars to revive in modern England, and in the prosaic 
Church establishment, the devout mysticism and the superstitious 
practices of the Church of the Middle Ages. Courage was no less the 
mark of those who endeavoured to give a different direction to the 
religious life of the Church of England. Whately and Arnold were as 
courageous as Newman and Manning. And in those later developments 
of liberal theology and philosophy in which Oxford men have taken a 
leading part, the same characteristic of audacity has been observable. 
It is hardly unfair to say that they have sometimes manifested a positive 
pleasure in taking up positions which they knew would shock popular 
sentiment. They have had their reward, if such it is to be reckoned, 
inasmuch as Oxford, once regarded as a stronghold of conservative 
thought, has come to be spoken of as the enfant terrible of philosophy 
and theology, and is, on that account, regarded with fear by some, and 
with amusement by others. 

The part taken by Cambridge has been of a less striking character. 
While the theologians of Oxford were settling or unsettling all things by 
means of daring theories and sweeping generalisations, the Cambridge 
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theologians for the most part contented themselves with making 
simple contributions to those branches of theology which seemed most 
in need of elucidation, avoiding the attempt of a final settlement of the 
great problems of religion. To Cambridge we owe many learned com- 
mentaries on the text of Holy Scripture, works on the interpretation of 
Scripture, on the canon of Scripture, and such like subjects. The works 
of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, of the Archbishop of Dublin, of 
the late Dean of Canterbury, of the Dean of Peterborough, and Canon 
Westcott, show the sort of service which Cambridge has chiefly sought 
to perform. But more than any man does the present Bishop of Durham 
deserve to be accounted the representative of the theological spirit of 
Cambridge. For more than thirty years he resided at the university, 
and for a large portion of that time he was the guiding spirit of its 
theology. To him and to Canon Westcott the careful scholarship and 
the cautious spirit are to a large extent owing. As Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards as Hulsean Professor of Divinity, he 
had the opportunity of exercising his personal influence upon young 
men, and, specially on candidates for the ministry ; this influence is said 
to have been very great, and was always in the direction of fair and 
careful thinking in opposition to the passionate partisanship to which 
youth is prone. That a man should study a subject before he decides 
upon it; that he should, as far as possible, study with still greater 
diligence before he speaks on it, was his teaching both by precept and 
by example. At the same time, he was not a theologian without 
definite opinions and convictions. His opinions are, and seem always to 
have been, in accordance with what is termed orthodox and evangelical 
theology. 

Dr. Lightfoot was a famous personage and an influential man within 
the University before he was much known to the general theological 
public. His first important contribution to theological literature was 
published in 1865. It was entitled “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians: A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations.” 
It has since been followed by two other volumes on the same plan—the 
one on the Epistle to the Philippians, and the other on the Epistles to 
the Colossians and Philemon. The value of Dr. Lightfoot’s work was at 
once recognised by scholars, both at home and abroad. Even in Ger- 
many, where English theological works are not for the most part very 
highly esteemed, because of their supposed want of independence in 
research, Lightfoot is accepted as an authority entitled to rank with the 
most learned of German commentators. His success in gaining 
this universal recognition, is owing perhaps not so much to higher gifts 
than his fellow-labourers as to the wise care with which his works have 
been planned and executed. He has not attempted too much, nor worked 
too fast. He has thus been able to obtain that complete mastery of the 
entire field at first hand which the modern tendency towards specialism 
demands. The comparatively narrow field to which he has limited his 
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labours enabled him not only to master the entire materials, but to have 
them clearly before his mind while writing every single part. 

What, perhaps, first strikes one in reading the notes in his commen- 
taries is their exceeding clearness, sometimes almost amounting to sim- 
plicity. To an inexperienced eye, they appear less learned than those of 
some of his predecessors. This feeling of simplicity has been mainly 
gained by means of an alteration of method which is entirely an advan- 
tage. Instead of gathering, often huddling, together all the views 
on the meaning of a passage which have been entertained by com- 
mentators, from Justin Martyr to Strauss, Dr. Lightfoot has usually con- 
tented himself with giving what he considers to be the true meaning, 
and has only discussed other interpretations when there was some 
probability that they gave the true meaning. His notes are models of 
lucid statement and careful arrangement ; and although we venture to 
think they seldom display that native exegetical tact and insight which 
more imaginative writers sometimes bring to the work of exegesis, they 
are never egregiously wrong, as the exegesis of genius is sometimes apt 
to be. The real value of Lightfoot’s commentaries lies, however, less in 
the notes, excellent as they are, than in the introductions and disser- 
tations, which are mainly devoted to questions of history and to his- 
torical criticism. Historical criticism has been for some time deemed 
a stronghold of those who adopt a naturalistic interpretation of Christian 
history. M. Renan, in those papers which he has recently contributed to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, asserts that not science, which has its own 
foundations deep in mystery, but historical study, is that which is now 
shaking men’s faith in revealed religion. When a man, he says, begins 
to deal with the records of religion as so much evidence, and considers 
what that evidence is worth, his faith, if he is a man with a modern 
education, is unable to resist the shock. And it is not to be denied 
that to many minds much the most formidable objections to the truth 
of Christianity come from the side of historical criticism. Even men 
who are religiously minded, and who have no difficulty in accepting 
revelation and miracles as possible, do often find it difficult to regard 


as history much which they find in Scripture. 


One can see that it was the special aim of Dr. Lightfoot in his 
Dissertations to meet these difficulties, and to establish the historical 
character of the New Testament Scriptures. His whole method of 
treatment is specially fitted to satisfy those who demand genuine 
historical evidence. Not his least important qualification for his task, 
is the fair and placid temper he exhibits. High Church writers and 
Evangelicals of a certain school, are too apt to regard the demand 
for historical proof as an act of unbelief or insubordination, and 
when they reply, it is in a spirit of bitterness towards the questioner. To 
the High Churchman, indeed, who considers that the Church is above his- 
tory, historical evidence is of such subordinate importance that he seldom 
gives satisfaction to those who do not share his own theories. Dr. 
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Lightfoot seldom mentions and seldomer assails opponents, but contents 
himself with stating his own case with a fulness of knowledge and a 
careful regard to the evidence, which even opponents must admire. 
An admirable example of his method is to be found in his essay on “St. 
Paul and the Three,” which is appended to his ‘Commentary on the 
Galatians.” He there traverses ground which brings him into conflict 
with the theories of the Tiibingen school. There is nothing in English 
which can be compared with it for learning and for argumentative 
weight as a reply from the orthodox side. Another quality of his mind 
which fits Dr. Lightfoot for dealing with historical evidence is its 
extreme sobriety. Canon Westcott’s scholarship is as refined and as 
cautious as Dr. Lightfoot’s, but he wants his historical sense. He pro- 
pounds ingenious, almost fantastic, theories regarding the plan and 
ideas of the various books, which sound quite modern, and militate 
against the conception of a genuine historical development of Christ- 
ianity. If there are no flashes of insight in Dr. Lightfoot’s works to 
surprise and delight, and no great suggestive power, there is never 
anything to offend sober and cautious sense ; and his books can be 
used with profit even by theologians who have little in common 
with him. 

Another Essay which we would mention as deserving special attention 
is that on “The Colossian Heresy,” which is to be found in his volume 
on the Epistle to the Colossians. The following on the difficult subject 
of Gnosticism is a specimen of his admirable manner of exposition :— 

“The Gnostic argument ran as follows: Did God create the world out 
of nothing, evolve it from Himself? Then, God being perfectly good, 
a creation having resulted from His sole act, without any opposing or 
modifying influence, evil would have been impossible ; for otherwise we 
are driven to the conclusion that God created evil. This solution 
being rejected as impossible, the Gnostic was obliged to postulate some 
antagonistic principle, independent of God, by which His creative energy 
was thwarted and limited. This opposing principle, the kingdom of 
evil, he conceived to be the world of matter. The precise idea of its 
mode of operation varies in different Gnostic systems. It is sometimes 
regarded as a dead, passive resistance, sometimes as a turbulent, active 
power. But, though the exact point of view may shift, the object con- 
templated is always the same. In some way or other, evil is regarded 
as residing in the material, sensible world. Thus Gnostic speculation 
on the existence of evil ends in a dualism. 

“This point being conceded, the ulterior question arises : How, then, is 
creation possible? How can the infinite communicate with the finite, 
the good with the evil? How can God act upon matter? God is per- 
fect, absolute, incomprehensible. 

“This, the Gnostic went on to argue, could only have been possible by 
some self-limitation on the part of God. God must express himself in 
some way. There must be some evolution, some effluence of Deity. 
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Thus the Divine Being germinates, as it were, and the first germination 
again evolves a second from itself in like manner. In this way we 
obtain a series of successive emanations, which may be more or fewer 
as the requirements of any particular system demand. In each suc- 
cessive evolution the Divine element is feebler. They sink gradually 
lower and lower in the scale as they are further removed from their 
source, until at length contact with matter is possible, and creation 
ceases. These are the emanations, scons, spirits, or angels of Gnosticism, 
conceived as more or less concrete and personal according to the dif- 
ferent aspects in which they are regarded in different systems.” 

One consequence of the historical spirit in which Dr. Lightfoot has 
worked, has been that he sometimes arrived at results not entirely in 
harmony with the principles in which he had been educated. The most 
striking example of this occurs in his essay on the Christian Ministry to 
be found in his work on the Epistle to the Philippians. According to the 
learned bishop, while the subordinate offices of presbyter and deacon 
were at an early period firmly established in the apostolic Church, “the 
traces of the third and highest order, the episcopate properly so called, 
are few and indistinct.” As late as the year 70, “no distinct signs of 
episcopal government have hitherto appeared in Gentile Christendom.” 
The conclusion to which he comes is, that episcopacy was established 
during the last three decades of the first century. He refuses to accept 
the view to which Theodoret gave expression, and which was adopted by 
some later writers, that the same officers in the Church who were first 
called apostles, came afterwards to be designated bishops. He writes : 
“Tf the two offices had been identical, the substitution of the one name 
for the other would have required some explanation. But, in fact, the 
functions of the apostle and of the bishop differed widely.” In the con- 
clusion of the essay he sums up with admirable lucidity and candour the 
New Testament teaching regarding the Christian ministry. If, he says, 
by the sacerdotal office is to be understood an offering of sacrifices, 
“the Epistle to the Hebrews leaves no place for a Christian priesthood.” 
It can only be applied in a wider and looser acceptation. He considers 
that the minister is to be regarded as the representative, not of Christ, 
but of the congregation. ‘“‘ He is a priest, as the mouthpiece, the dele- 
gate, of a priestly race. His acts are not his own, but the acts of the 
congregation. Hence, too, it will follow that, viewed on this side as on 
the other, his function cannot be absolute and indispensable. It may 
be a general rule, it may be under ordinary circumstances a practically 
universal law, that the highest acts of congregational worship shall be 
performed through the principal officers of the congregation. But an 
emergency may arise when the spirit and not the letter must decide. 
The Christian ideal will then interpose and interpret our duty. The 
higher ordinance of the universal priesthood will overrule all special 
limitations. The layman will assume functions which are otherwise 
restricted to the ordained minister.” 
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During the year 1874-75, Dr. Lightfoot contributed a series of articles 
to The Contemporary Review on the anonymous work which had been 
published under the title “Supernatural Religion.” These articles, which 
attracted great attention at the time of their publication, were remark- 
able articles, and there was an alteration in tone which could not escape 
notice. The placid, almost impersonal, method of dealing with 
opponents, or rather with their opinions, gave place to a sharp polemic. 
The severity was at all events not unprovoked. A rumour had been 
put into circulation, and had helped to make the book circulate, that 
it was from the pen of the Bishop of St David’s. Dr Lightfoot thus 
characterised the rumour :-— 

“No words can be too strong to condemn the heartless cruelty of 
this imputation. The venerable prelate on whom the authorship of this 
anonymous work was thrust deserved least of all men to be exposed to 
such an insult. As an academic teacher, and as an ecclesiastical ruler 
alike, he had distinguished himself by a courageous avowal of his 
opinions at all costs. For more than a quarter of a century he had 
lived in the full blaze of publicity, and on his fearless integrity no 
breath of suspicion had ever rested. Yet now, when increasing infir- 
mities obliged him to lay down his office, he was told that his life for 
years past had been one gigantic lie. The insinuation involved nothing 
less than this. Throughout those many years during which the anony- 
mous author, as he himself tells us, had been preparing for the publica- 
tion of an elaborate and systematic attack upon Christianity, the bishop 
was preaching Christian doctrine, confirming Christian children, ordaining 
Christian ministers, without breathing a hint to the world that he felt 
any misgiving of the truths that he avowed and taught. And all the 
while there was absolutely nothing to recommend this identification 
of the unknown author. The intellectual characteristics of the work 
present a trenchant contrast to the refined scholarship and cautious 
logic of this accomplished prelate. Only one point of resemblance 
could be named. The author shows an acquaintance with the theo- 
logical critics of the modern Dutch school ; and a knowledge of Dutch 
writers was known or believed to have a place among the acquisitions 
of that omniscient scholar. Surely no reputation is safe when such a 
reputation is traduced on such grounds.” 

Another reason which excited the ire of Dr. Lightfoot was, that the author 
had assailed his friend Canon Westcott, and almost accused him of 
falsification. The means of inflicting punishment were not far to seek. 
The book had the appearance of almost preternatural learning. The 
array of authorities was so formidable as to overawe most readers ; but 
the quick eye of a scholar, who had been all his life busied with the 
same literature, detected that the anonymous author’s learning was 
almost as inaccurate as it was extensive. If the inaccuracies did not 
always affect the argument, they tended to throw discredit upon a writer 
who, while deciding on the largest and most momentous of all 
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questions, had not been at the trouble to secure reasonable accuracy in 
matters of grammar, and had left it to Dr. Lightfoot to supply 
corrections which did ‘not rise above the corrections of a college exercise.” 
The articles have not been republished ; and this is to be regretted, as 
they afford valuable aids in judging of the evidential value of the 
Fathers. Perhaps the writer did not care to reprint, in his calmer 
moments, the sharp speeches which he uttered in the heat of contro- 
versy. 

Although Dr. Lightfoot was never a parish minister, he has been long 
a preacher, and has very frequently preached in college chapels and in 
chapels royal, in the University pulpit, in Church congresses, and in 
clerical gatherings. In 1871 he was made Canon of St. Paul’s, and until 
1879 he continued to preach in the metropolis during three months of 
the year. His well-stored mind, his clear and energetic style, render 
him a preacher who can always be listened to with interest. There are 
times when his admirable lucidity and energy of statement give almost 
the effect of oratory. It would, however, be flattery to call him a great 
pulpit orator. The power of moving hearts is not his in any large 
measure. And even the thought itself, at least when he comes to set 
forth the Christian truth, rarely rises above what is quite familiar. His 
manner of introducing a subject is frequently admirable, and nothing 
can be better than his method of stating the historical surroundings ; 
and as one listens, the expectation is excited that, when the subject itself 
is reached, a fresh light will be thrown upon it by a preacher so learned 
and profound. But the expectation is, sometimes at least, disappointed ; 
and a very few remarks, not always original or inspiring, are all that is 
bestowed upon a subject to introduce which so much learning and skill 
have been lavished. The mistake is not unnatural in one whose main 
life-work has been historical criticism ; but it is worth noting, as it is 
a weakness which we often find in the ministry of the learned. 

As Dr. Lightfoot has never published a volume of sermons, it is pro- 
bable that he is himself conscious that his greatest strength does not lie 
in sermon-making. But from time to time sermons have been printed 
by him, some of which are well worthy of being preserved. In the year 
1866, he published a sermon “In Memory of William Whewell, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge.” From it we give a single extract 
as characteristic of his style, and in itself interesting as a description of 
a distinguished man by one who knew him well :— 

“One honoured name has been recently withdrawn from the lists of 
the combatants, and added to the ranks of the spectators. Our grand 
old master, our pride and strength, has passed from us to them. It 
is very hard to realise the change. His vacant stall, our mourning badges, 
speak to us in vain. We can think of him only as we saw him, not so 
very many days ago, still buoyant, and vigorous, and full of life, ‘ his eye 
not dim, nor his natural force abated,’ his step still firm, and his carriage 
erect as ever. All who observed him of late rejoiced to see that the 
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shadow which had darkened the last year of his life was passing off. Old 
studies thrown aside were taken up again. Old interests, blunted bysorrow, 
were recovering their keen edge once more. Time seemed only to have 
mellowed and ripened his character, without decaying his faculties. The 
screen, which long had hidden his large capacity of affection and strong 
yearning for sympathy, known to a few and suspected by many more, 
was falling away. And he, whom all admired and respected, was 
becoming every day better known and more endeared to all... . 
What value will be attached by after ages to his various literary and 
scientific works, it would be vain to predict ; but this at least we may 
say, that in his own generation and country, he has held foremost 
rank, if not in precision, at least in range and vigour of intellect. And 
these great powers he consecrated always to the highest end. He is 
not a religious teacher in the truest sense. One strain runs through 
all his works ; one cord threads together his earlier and later writings ; 
the days of his literary life are ‘bound each to each by natural piety.’ 
The world of matter without, the world of thought within, alike speak 
to him of the eternal Creator, the beneficent Father. These are the 
strophe and antistrophe of the sublime chorus of nature, the two 
witnesses who prophesy before the throne of the God of Revelation. If 
with the Psalmist he tells how ‘the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handywork,’ with the Psalmist also he 
passes on from the outward witness of creation to the inward witness of 


the heart—‘the law of the Lord is an undefiled law, converting the 
soul ; the testimony of the Lord is sure, and giveth wisdom to the 


> 9) 


simple. 

The second example of Dr. Lightfoot’s pulpit style we take from a 
sermon on the stage, which he preached some years ago in St. James's, 
Piccadilly, as one of a series of sermons on “The Use and Abuse of the 
World.” While vindicating dramatic representation as ‘ natural to men,” 
and as legitimate as painting or music, he passes a severe condemnation 
on the English stage of our time, which he accuses of sensationalism, 
dazzling the eye and fascinating the ear, rather than “striking right 
home to the mind.” He also accused it of “ debasing and vitiating the 
public taste” by mere burlesque. He then appeals to his hearers to 
endeavour to elevate it. 

“T cannot ignore the fact that the drama is, and always will be, an 
enormously powerful engine in the hands of society. Its popularity, 
its vividness, its directness of appeal to the imagination and the 
emotion, will inevitably secure to it this influence. And if so, I cannot 
ignore the fact. I cannot close my eyes as if it were not. It is 
a matter of incalculable moment to yourselves and your children, to 
this your country, to the Gospel, and the Church of Christ in this 
land, whether the English drama shall be suffered to sink to yet lower 
depths of degradation, or whether you will use all the influence which 
you possess, by abstention, by encouragement, by hearty sympathy with 
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all its nobler efforts, by outspoken abhorrence of all its baser tricks, to 
raise it from its fallen estate, and to make it, what God would have it 
be, the purifier of the moral impulses, the quickener of the intellectual 
life, the common educator of the people in all that is heroic, and truthful, 
and just, and unselfish, and kindly affectioned, and pure, and lovely, and 
of good report.” 

In the year 1879, Dr. Lightfoot was raised by Lord Beaconsfield, the 
Prime Minister of the day, to the See of Durham, which had become 
vacant through the retirement of Dr. Baring. It was stated at the 
time, apparently upon good authority, that he accepted the honour with 
extreme reluctance, and only finally yielded to the urgent representa- 
tions of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who judged that his elevation 
would be for the greater good of the Church. It is intelligible that the 
Primate, looking mainly to the interests of the Anglican Establishment 
should desire to see Dr. Lightfoot representing the Church of England 
in the northern counties. It was no small advantage that a Bishop 
of Durham, who possessed the reputation of being one of the most 
learned and able men in England, should go to the thoughtful people 
of these counties. His conciliatory disposition, which he had shown 
as Canon of St. Paul’s, when he lived and worked in unbroken 
harmony with a band of uncompromising High Churchmen, was 
another recommendation, as an English bishop has to rule clergy- 
men of different schools of theological thought, not to say of different 
creeds. But however strong the temptations were to make a more 
public and imposing use of Dr. Lightfoot’s great powers, we cannot help 
regretting that he was transferred from his professorship and his canonry 
to the episcopal throne of Durham. Among scholars and thinkers it 
is no recommendation, perhaps rather the reverse, that a writer is a 
bishop. As a great denominational chief he has less influence with those 
who are attached to other Churches than a simple clergyman. They 
listen to him with more suspicion than to a clergyman in a humbler 
position. But the chief objection was, that experience has proved that 
the duties of the episcopate are incompatible with the prosecution of 
those studies which have enabled Dr. Lightfoot to enrich the theological 
literature of England. A bishop may write sermons and charges, but 
he can hardly continue to be a writer of laborious works on historical 
criticism. The Church of England is by no means poor in men who 
can fill high posts with dignity, and it would have been a matter of no 
difficulty to find a suitable occupant even for the ancient see of the 
prince-bishops of the Palatinate. But that Church has few theo- 
logians who meet on equal terms the learned masters of negative 
historical criticism, and who inspire the respect of opponents. To 
Withdraw such a man from his proper work, even to make him 
a bishop, was a blunder. Whether church or chapel gains the advantage 
in the northern counties is a matter of comparative unimportance, as 
compared with the preservation, in the minds of educated men, of a 
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belief in the historical character of the records of our Faith. If that is 
once destroyed, it is not likely that either church or chapel will long 
continue in a satisfactory condition. 

JOHN GIBp, 


DENOMINATIONAL THOUGHT : 
ITS PUBLICATION AND PRESERVATION. 


ELIGIOUS denominations are expensive luxuries. To live and 
hold its own among eagerly-competing rivals, each denomination 
must organise and maintain a whole family of agencies—boards of 
missions, of education, of Church erection, &c. Each one must also 
send and support missionaries in heathen lands. ll this will require 
no inconsiderable number of men—men, too, of talent and education— 
that the denominational machinery may be worked with intelligence and 
efficiency. And this requires no small amount of money. Could several 
of these denominations come to see eye to eye, and thus be led to com- 
bine their great evangelistic agencies, a most effective concentration of 
thought, talent, and pecuniary contribution would be secured, and with 
it an annual saving of many tens of thousands of pounds sterling, which 
might be applied to the furthering of the work of the Church 
among men. 

If, then, there be a body of Christians that is not differentiated from 
all others by certain controlling, if not vital, principles of doctrine, 
organisation, or views of duty, that body has no right to a separate 
existence. Has the Presbyterian body such right to distinct indiv- 
idual existence? Is it in possession and profession of any great, dis- 
tinctive principles which, in its own deep, unwavering convictions 
demand assertion, exhibition, and commendation to the judgment, the 
heart, the conscience of mankind: which principles and convictions 
make it imperative upon its members, at whatever cost, at whatever 
hazard, to assert, maintain, and propagate them, and likewise, in their 
view, promise ultimate victory over all opposing systems? That such 
has ever been the conviction of Presbyterians as to the general prin- 
ciples of their system has been evinced in every way by which con- 
fession can be made, and under every condition of danger, torture, and 
death that persecution ever devised. 

Furthermore, the vital peculiarities of a given denomination of 
Christians will not merely appear in its form of government, in its con- 
fession of faith, in its mode of conducting evangelistic work, but will 
gravely affect and modify its mode of setting forth the doctrines of 
grace in the pulpit and through the press. The doctrinal views of a 
denomination are the result of its peculiar interpretation of the Word 
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of God, and such interpretation will colour its whole religious life. No 
consistent Arminian can present the Bible appeal to the lost sinner in 
the style and terms of the consistent Calvinist. And Calvinist and 
Arminian are very wide apart in their views as to the nature of the 
change effected in the new birth, and as to the processes, methods, and 
measure of sanctification approved by the Word of God, and enjoined 
upon man. 

This being the case, it is incumbent upon a Presbyterian body to see 
to it not only that her principles of doctrine, polity, and religious life 
be proclaimed from the pulpit and taught in her catechisms, but that 
they be also embodied in literary forms, and, as far as may be, thrust 
before the eyes of men ; to see to it that the story of her endurance, 
aggressions, defence, triumphs in the wastes of heathendom, revival 
triumphs in nominally Christian lands, be put on record and published 
abroad ; and also that records of all this be gathered and garnered for 
the instruction and inspiration of the generations following. 

Acting upon these views the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, many years ago, organised a “ Board of Publication,” 
for the purpose of reproducing the best Presbyterian thought of by-gone 
days, and of securing and putting into permanent form the current 
doctrinal, ecclesiastical, apologetic, awakening, and devotional utterances 
of her children. 

In the year 1838, just after the memorable division of the Church, 
that branch then styled the “Old School” adopted as its own 2 
society previously organised by the Synod of Philadelphia, and at its 
meeting in the following year, modified the structure of this society, 
and gave to it the title it now bears, “‘The Board of Publication.” 
The design of the Board was, the publication of ‘approved works in 
support of the great principles of the Reformation, as exhibited in the 
doctrines and order of the Presbyterian Church, and whatever else the 
Assembly may direct, which, permanent or periodical, are adapted to 
promote sound learning and true religion.” 

To carry into effect this scheme, some forty thousand dollars were 
collected and placed in the hands of a board of trustees, to be managed 
in accordance with the objects of the Institution. Up to the time of the 
reunion in 1870, the sum with which the board had begun its work had 
increased to nearly three hundred thousand dollars, this amount repre- 
senting mainly real estate and stock on hand. At the time of the 
reunion, the other branch also possessed a “ Publication Committee,” 
with a property valued at about one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. At the present time the combined capital is about four hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars. This sum represents a fine, spacious 
edifice in the heart of the city of Philadelphia, with commodious rooms 
occupied by other boards and agencies of the Church, and a large 
assembly-room for meetings of Presbytery, meetings of the Ministerial 
Association, and other religious meetings. Many members of the Second 
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Presbyterian Council held in Philadelphia, who availed themselves of 
the facilities afforded them within its walls, and who were present at 
the reception tendered them by the Board, saw with their own eyes the 
dimensions and appointments of this edifice, and will not need to be 
told that it is worthy of the Church which has given and which 
sustains it. 

This Board of Publication consists of forty-eight members, one-half 
of them ministers, the other half ruling elders, elected by the General 
Assembly to serve for three years, the terms of one-third of them 
ending with each year. At the first meeting of the Board after the 
adjournment of the Assembly, it elects a president and three vice- 
presidents, and divides itself into committees, to each of which is 
assigned some special department of service. These committees meet 
as often as needful, and report their proceedings to the Board at its 
monthly meetings, when the course of each is approved or disapproved, 
according to the judgment of the Board in the case. 

From the beginning, the Board has made it a law that all bills against 
it be paid once a month. As a result, no financial crisis, however 
sore or far-reaching in its effects, has ever caused the Board a moment’s 
embarrassment. It has suffered no losses through misconduct on the 
part of its officers ; and the amount of losses through bad debts has 
been merely nominal. 

The following shows the range of its publications, and the number 
of works under each—on Presbyterianism, 44; on Missions, 51; on 
the Lord’s Supper, 16 ; on Prayer, 834; on the Sabbath, 24; on the 
Sabbath School, 18 ; on Baptism, 33 ; on Temperance, 35 ; on Roman- 
ism, 63 ; on Ruling Elders, 4 ; on Giving, 25 ; on Advice to Inquirers, 
69 ; on Sanctification, 6 ; on Amusements, 16, &e. 

Early in the history of the Board, it was found that the mere pub- 
lication of books, and offering them for sale at the counter, came far 
short of what was both desirable and practicable. The great problem 
was to get into the families of the Church the literature that should 
feed and nourish denominational life ; to get into the hands of saint 
and sinner the reading matter adapted to their several frames of mind. 
To this end it was not enough that the books of the Board be offered 
for sale at the book stores. Multitudes, and those in deepest need of 
the spiritual food stored up in those pages, would never so much as 
know of their existence. Hence another department was added—“ the 
Missionary Department.” Godly men, zealous for the cause of the 
Master, and for the salvation of souls, are selected by the Presbyteries 
within whose bounds they are to labour, and by them recommended to 
the Board to be commissioned for their work. Some of them are sup- 
ported by particular Churches ; some by even a single benevolent man. 
Some support themselves by the gains they make upon their sales ; but 
most of them receive a small salary, and an additional sum for travel- 
ling expenses. 
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The funds for the support of this department are provided by annual 
collections in the churches, and by appropriations from the Business 
Department of a portion of the gains not needed for the oncarrying and 
enlargement of its work. 

The missionaries of the Board go from house to house, offer its pub- 
lications, call attention to their contents, sell them when they can, but 
where poverty or sometimes indifference forbids sale, bestow the book 
or tract as a gift, converse on the subject of religious duty, and, where 
practicable, pray with the household, and thus sow far and wide the 
seed of the kingdom. In this way books calculated to arrest the 
attention of the careless, to produce or deepen religious conviction, and 
to nourish the life of God in the soul are widely scattered. Books, for 
example, like Dr. Archibald Alexander’s “Religious Experience,” full, 
from cover to cover, of the very marrow of practical religion, are to-day 
in thousands of homes simply because the missionary brought them to 
the door and called attention to their character. The same is true of 
books eloquent and mighty in their appeals to the unconverted ; and 
books which the thoughtless worldling would never think of sending for, 
thus reach his hand and may lead him to Christ. Thus during the 
year 1880, over and above the books disseminated through the book 
stores, an additional number of more than 96,000 volumes, besides over 
four and a-half millions of pages of tracts, were placed by the mission- 
aries in the families of this land. 

And while this work has proved of priceless value in places where a 
stated pastor is unknown, and to which the home missionary rarely if 
ever comes, very many pastors testify to the exceeding value of the 
books of the Board in their families in deepening spiritual interest at 
the time of religious awakenings, feeding the piety of believers, and 
making it more intelligent and stable. 

Of particular works put into the hands of the people by the Board, 
the following are examples :—26,000 copies of Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander’s ‘“‘ Way of Salvation,” 900 copies of the “ Life of Knox,” 15,000 
of Matthews’ “ Divine Purpose,” 153,000 “Confession of Faith,” 38,000 
Dr. Alexander’s “Religious Experience,” 9500 Dickinson’s “ Five 
Points,” 7500 Calvin’s “ Institutes,” 18,000 Boston’s “ Four-fold State,” 
19,500 Fisher’s “Catechism,” 19,500 “Life of Robert Murray 
MCheyne,” 53,000 Fairchild’s “Great Supper,” 52,000 Alexander’s 
“Evidences,” 2,120,000 “Shorter Catechism,” &c. These, be it noted, 
are so many copies of religious works disseminated in addition to 
all that have emanated from all other sources. As the result of the 
operations of this Board, there must be millions of these volumes now 
in the families of the land. And that even books that are supposed 
to be largely superseded by modern taste are yet read and appreciated, 
is evidenced by the curious fact that a letter from a western State, some 
time since, reached the publication house in Chestnut Street, thus 
addressed :— 
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“Mr. Tuomas Boston,—Dear Sir,—I have been reading with great 
pleasure and profit your excellent work entitled the “ Four-fold State.” 
Please inform me at what price I can obtain fifty copies for distribution, 
When do you expect to publish another volume ?” 

When the Civil War broke out in our country, a very large number 
of the books and tracts of the Board were in the hands of its agents in 
the South. All these were made over to those in whose hands they 
were for distribution among the Confederate armies. Vast numbers of 
prisoners of war, both Northern and Southern, were visited, conversed 
with, prayed with, and presented with the Word of Life, as found in the 
publications of the Board. Of the “ Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” a small 
volume, rich with Gospel matter in prose and simple song, over three 
hundred thousand copies were given to soldiers. 

Perhaps no work of the Board is more important than that which it 
does for the children. They who teach the child need care little 
who seeks to control the adult. In this day of universal and insatiable 
reading, and at a time when the land is flooded with publications of 
every description for children, and when the Sabbath-school lesson is 
printed and scattered in so many forms, the Church that does not take 
care of its children is lost. Books find their way into Sabbath-school 
libraries that are unfit to be read by children even on the week day. 
From the press of the Presbyterian Board there issues a constant stream 
of publications, not only unexceptionable in matter, but instinct with 
Gospel truths ; biographies, books of history, of natural history, all 
written by authors who breathe through them the spirit of the Gospel. 
Lesson papers also, careful expositions of each Sabbath lessson ; papers 
full of illustrative facts issued in a style to attract, and written in a 
style to interest the young, are poured forth in rich profusion. The 
following will show a portion of the work done in this department. 
During the year 1880 the Board sent abroad, of “The Westminster 
Teacher,” 290,000 copies ; of the “ Westminster Lesson Leaf,” nearly 
three million copies ; of the “‘ Westminster Quarterly,” 286,000 copies; 
of the “ Westminster Primary Lesson Leaf,” 93,000 copies ; of the 
“German Lesson Leaf,” 39,000 copies. All these are carefully-prepared 
expositions of the Sabbath-school lessons for pupils of different ages. 
The Board also publishes The Sabbath-school Visitor, a weekly illustrated 
paper for children ; The Sunbeam, another illustrated paper for younger 
children ; and yet another, Forward, for the older ones. The whole 
number of these issues during the last year exceeded six millions, 
and the whole number of copies of periodicals very nearly ten millions. 
And the circulation of these periodical publications is rapidly increasing. 

They who appreciate the power of the printed page, who have faith 
in the power of the truth of God as set before the eye, will need no 
assurance that the issues of this Board of Publication scattered through 
the homes of the land tell forcibly on the mind, heart, and character of 
the people; and they who are acquainted with the deluge of bad 
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literature that overspreads the country will thank God for an agency 
that goes so far in furnishing an antidote for this poison. 


PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


While various bodies of Presbyterians in the United States have 
established Boards of Publication, all of them have united in measures 
for gathering and housing in secure shelter the memorials, literary 
and other, of the progress of Presbyterianism along the highways of 
time. The origination of the Presbyterian Historical Society was due 
to the intelligence, zeal, and liberality of one man, Mr. Samuel Agnew, 
for many years a ruling elder in the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia. Being a man of means, Mr. Agnew for many years eagerly 
laid hands upon any choice work that came under his notice and within 
his reach, bearing upon the subject upon which his heart was set. If 
he saw advertisement of a library sale in New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
or Cincinnati, he at once took rail for the spot, and secured, often at 
large cost, the object he desired. Not unfrequently, to obtain one desi- 
derated volume, he would purchase the whole package in which it lay 
hidden. Should a sale be advertised in London, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, 
Mr. Agnew, through his agent, who was always under instruction, made 
sure for his collection of any coveted work, 

At length, at his instance, a Society was formed, a board of trustees 
elected, a charter of incorporation obtained, the treasures in his posses- 
sion passed over to their custody, and the interest of Presbyterians 
throughout the land awakened in the enterprise. The supreme judica- 
tories of all the Presbyterian bodies in the country, North and South, 
have again and again commended this library to the attention and 
liberality of the people. The result is a collection of about twelve 
thousand volumes, of some of which no duplicates exist ; about thirty- 
five thousand pamphlets, magazines, and reviews; between three hundred 
and four hundred volumes of religious newspapers ; many rare manu- 
scripts, portraits of distinguished ministers and ruling elders, pictures of 
church edifices, some of them hallowed by scenes of revival-awakening 
in other days, and other precious memorials of bygone times. In 
anticipation of the centennial year, an effort was made to secure the 
preaching and remission to the Society of historical sermons from as 
many ministers as possible, and somewhere near a thousand histories of 
individual churches in every part of the land came to the library. And 
as not unfrequently the history of a church in this country is to a great 
extent the history of the community with which it grew up, the amount 
of general historical matter embraced in these sermons is very large 
and very valuable. Donations to this collection reach the Society from 
all parts of the world, even from far-off China. Very valuable gifts 
have been received from the Rev. John M‘Naughton of Belfast, 
Treland. 

For many years these precious treasures were stored here and there 
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in lofts and cellars, where they were every hour exposed to injury from 
various causes, to loss by theft and destruction by fire. At last money 
was raised, largely through the personal, self-denying efforts of the 
venerable George W. Musgrave, D.D., and a fire-proof building erected 
ata central point in the city of Philadelphia, where the collection is as 
secure as man can make it. The Society is now in condition to receive 
and keep in safety the records of churches and church judicatories, and 
any other historic material of value. In past years, records and docu- 
ments of incalcuable worth have been irretrievably lost for want of some 
secure place of deposit. 

The board of trustees meet every month, and push forward measures 
for the furthering of the work in hand. Occasional lectures are 
delivered before the Society by distinguished men in the Church, and 
thus much valuable matter is obtained. Among those who have 
favoured the Society in this way have been Albert Barnes, Dr. Charles 
Hodge, Professor Archibald Alexander Hodge, Dr. John Hall, Dr. 8. 
Trenaus Prime, and Professor James C. Moffat. When the full scheme 
of the Society shall be realized, it will have not only the library and 
museum, but an endowment fund that will enable it to secure regular 
courses of lectures and to add constantly to its collection, which is 
destined to become one of the largest and most valuable in the country. 

Here the toiling historian will find ready to his hand the material he 
needs with which to instruct the Church, stimulate its zeal, and fire the 


enthusiasm of Presbyterians in the propagation of their principles and 
in serving their Divine Master. 


W. P. Breen. 


ALEXANDER COMRIE: HIS CONFLICT IN 
HOLLAND. 


(See The Catholic Presbyterian, January, page 20.) 


HE direct influence exerted by Comrie through his local ministry 
upon the Church of Holland in his own time, however far-spread- 

ing, was but insignificant compared with the mighty power exercised 
by his writings over the mass of the Dutch Reformed people after his 
death, and down to the present. His opponents are now all forgotten ; 
their very names are unknown to our people ; but his own books are still 
reprinted, and are read over and over again. Schultens, Van den Os, 
Alberti, and in a sense even Jan van den Honert are now mere technical 
figures, known only to scholars and students of Church history, but 
Comrie continues to be a living person, whose staunch spirit still 
strengthens the weak, and whose clear expositions of the way by grace 
to glory continue to be welcomed by rich and poor. This he is, owing 
to three facts,—First, to the fact that while his adversaries by-and-by 
fell under the influence of rationalism, he and his fidus Achates, Nicolas 
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Holtius, kept firmly and closely to the old path of Scripture and Refor- 
mation truth, in its sound, solid, and well-pondered connection with the 
attributes of the living God on the one side, and, on the other hand, 
with the deep miseries and special wants of our human nature. 
Secondly, he felt an invincible dislike to all hovering and wavering 
terms, and therefore never rested until the matter he took to explain 
had been placed before the mind and heart, and even the fancy of his 
readers, in a sharply-defined and concrete form. And thirdly, he 
concentrated all the energy of his powerful mind on the elaboration 
of whatever has been, is, and ever will be the central problem of all 
Protestant theology—viz., justification by faith.* 

The antagonist by whom Comrie was challenged to come forward in 
defence of the truth was a foolhardy person of no importance whatever 
as a theologian, and very insignificant as an orator—Anthony van den 
Os, called in 1748 to the Church of Zwolle, fourteen years after 
Comrie’s entrance on the ministry at Woubrugge. Van den Os had 
imbibed at the university the first poisonous elements of rationalism, 
imported about that time from the school of Wolff and Semler in 
Germany. Even the Faculty of Leyden, so many years illustrious for 
its staunch orthodoxy, had now lost its magnificent reputation under 
the influence of such men as Van den Honert the younger, Alberti, 
Schultens, and in a sense even Bernard de Moor. As long, however, as 
the dangerous deviation remained limited to scientific circles, no alarm 


* The list of his works (in which the simple enumeration of the titles proves what 
we say) is as follows :— 


1. Het A BC des Geloofs. Leyden, 1751. Being an exposition, in alphabetical order, 

of all scriptural images and similitudes by which the nature of faith is illustrated. 
. “On the Properties of a Saving Faith.” Leyden, 1743. Two volumes. 
. “On Justification by Direct Imputation.” Leyden, 1760. 
. “On Justification by Faith wrought in us by Grace.” Leyden, 1764. 

5. “On the Languishing Condition of Faith in the Heart of the Believer.” Two 
volumes, 1750. 

6. “ Exposition, for the First Seven Sundays, of the Heidelberg Catechism.” Two 
volumes. 1755. 

7. “Examination of the Proposition of General Toleration in Order to Reconcile 
Calvinism to Arminianism.” Two volumes. Containing ten dialogues between 
Orthodoxus (being Comrie) ; Pantanechomenus (the men of General Toleration) ; 
Adiaphorus (the Indifferent of his day); Philalethes (a well-meaning friend); and 
Ewruodius (a Latitudinarian). Amsterdam, 1753. (Partly by Comrie, and partly by 
Holtius and others. Published without name). 

8. “Obituary of Mr. van Schellinckerwoud.” Leyden, 1747. A Funeral Sermon. 

He likewise re-edited and translated into Dutch : 

G. Vorrius, “The Mystic Power of Godliness.” Leuwarden, 1763. Edited (with 
Preface) by Dr. Comrie. 

THomas SHEPHERD, “The Ten Virgins.” Two volumes, Leyden, 1743. 

W. MarsHatt, “ Evangelical Sanctification.” Leyden, 1739. 

Txomas Boston, “ The Covenant of Grace,” with a Paper on the Covenant of Works 
by Comrie, and a Preface by Rev. Hugh Kennedy, Minister of the Scottish Church at 
Rotterdam. Leyden, 1741. 

I. Cuauncy, “The Westminster Catechism Illustrated.” Leyden, 1783. 
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was given, and the Latin language proved once more sufficient to avert 
immediate harm from the Church. But this suddenly changed as Van 
den Os, with contemptuous disregard for the pious feelings of his flock, 
boldly and publicly proclaimed from his pulpit dangerous opinions 
hitherto carefully concealed from the people. He did not hesitate to 
attack successively, in his very first sermons, the eternal generation of 
the Son, the punishment of eternal death as the consequence of the first 
sin, the hereditary debt of Adam, and the judicial side of justification. 
All these questions, however, he treated more in an exegetical way, as 
if depending merely upon a correct understanding of such texts as— 
Micah v. 2, Ps. ii. 7, 1 John v. 26, Gen. iii. 22, and Rom. iii, 23 ; 
hence these extravagances did not rouse the suspicion of the people at 
large. But when at last he did not shrink from declaring that our 
justification before God was a mere consequence or result of our indi- 
vidual faith, the godly people at once perceived that their inexperienced 
pastor was slipping the poison of rationalism into the Confession of 
their fathers, and that the error of Pelagianism was again obscuring 
the true relationship between God the Saviour and the saved sinner ; 
and they determined not to leave the decision of the conflitt to science 
and dialectics, but to take it in hand as an ecclesiastical body. Ina 
few weeks, this apparently local conflict spread all over the country, and 
very soon divided almost the whole nation into two hostile camps. On 
one side were arrayed all the power and influence of the magistrate and 
the State university ; and on the other, the real spiritual power of the 
godly amongst the people, the ministers, and the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. The town council of Zwolle, the provincial council of Overyssel, 
and even Prince William IV. of Orange, stood up, not so much for Van 
den Os himself, as for the unfettered progress of rationalism ; while the 
Theological Faculty of Leyden apologised for the heterodoxy of the 
extravagant young minister, as not so much exceeding the boundaries 
of the articles of the Church. On the other hand, the defence of the 
old Scriptural truth was conducted in a fair, vigorous, and decisive 
manner, first by almost all the colleagues of Van den Os; secondly, by the 
kirk-session of Zwolle ; thirdly, by the classical and provincial synods or 
assemblies, and more powerfully still by the two sagacious and able 
theologians, Alexander Comrie amd his friend Holtius. 

These two champions, being both practical men, felt at once that the 
first thing to be done was to resist Van den Os on the field of ecclesi- 
astical law. Though a minister of the Church, he had dared to attack 
the very foundation of its faith, and instead of leading his congregation 
in the path of truth, had seduced his people to leave the old path ; 
hence, it was first of all for the Church itself to act; her authority 
had been insulted, her honour was at stake ; she therefore should 
revenge herself on the breaker of her covenant, and the disloyal sub- 
scriber of her articles. Van den Os himself unintentionally furthered this 
by a sermon delivered on the 19th November, 1752, in which he pro- 
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voked the Church authorities in a rather rude and insolent manner by 
these two hitherto unheard-of propositions : 1st, That the articles of 
the Church were devoid of all power to decide in matters of faith, the 
Holy Scriptures being at every moment, and always remaining, accord- 
ing to everybody’s individual interpretation, the only rule of faith and 
duty ; and 2nd, That the Synod of Dort, in 1618-19, never intended to 
establish the truth permanently, but merely to give her own judgment, 
leaving it to the Church of later times to decide regarding it in quite a 
different, and even contrary way, as soon as more and better light might 
be granted. 

Of course, neither Comrie nor any one among his adherents thought 
in the least of placing the Church Articles above the Word of God, or even 
of co-ordinating any human rule with the Divine revelation. And it was 
granted on both sides that the Church of every century to come always 
retained the power to alter, in a lawful way, what, after due examination, 
appeared capable of being more distinctly defined, and expressed in 
more appropriate terms, or to admit such further development as the 
uninterrupted teaching of the Holy Spirit might have granted to the 
body of Christ. But neither Comrie nor any sound Christian could ever 
concede that the truth itself, as it had proved the fountain of salvation 
and spiritual strength for our fathers in the glorious times of the Refor- 
mation, should partly or wholly change in any age to what our 
predecessors had consciously opposed as heterodox, and most peremp- 
torily rejected as contrary to the standard of the pure Christian faith. 
There were, of course, open questions ; there were also some other 
questions to which a hesitating answer had been given, and which 
remained under investigation ; but there was also a quite different 
series of questions, to which the Church of Christ had answered not only 
positively, but also antithetically—that is, questions in which she had 
stated the truth and rejected the error, both in a distinct and articulated 
form. But now Van den Os and his adherents intended nothing less 
than to undo this work of centuries, and if possible to put error for 
truth and truth for error. Moreover, it had always been the rule 
hitherto that the power of altering the standard of faith belonged to the 
Church as a body, and not to the individual members as such ; every 
minister of the Gospel, therefore, was obliged to keep faithfully to the 
articles of his Church, and was not allowed to teach anything contrary 
to these standards, as long as his doubts had not been weighed and 
duly examined by the Church itself. But Van den Os, taking offence 
also at this first principle of Presbyterian Church government, assumed 
for himself, and for every private scholar, the right to reject what he 
deemed not so well established, and to substitute for what he thought 
unfounded a hasty comment of his own. This Comrie and his friends 
could not bear. They felt strongly convinced that to allow such 
extravagant licentiousness would at once change the whole nature and 
character of the Church of Christ as a Divine organic institution, resting 
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on an objective, revealed basis of truth, and turn it into a society of 
sceptical inquirers, always investigating and never sure. They sought 
everywhere, by private correspondence, to open the eyes of the faithful 
ministers and elders to the immense danger impending over their heads, 
and finally succeeded in carrying a general movement of the kirk- 
sessions of the large towns and the classes (i.e., presbyteries) against 
such an unreasonable and perilous innovation. The kirk-session of 
Zwolle took the lead, by suspending Van den Os from his ministerial 
functions. The kirk-sessions of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague 
joined their protest to that of their brethren in Zwolle. Even the 
classis (presbytery) and the provincial synod did not hesitate to oppose 
such a dangerous adventurer. Yea, so general became the opposition, 
that even the classis of Schieland, near Delft, moved in the Provincial 
Synod of South Holland, that such hazardous and dangerous opinions 
should be encountered by the universal disapprobation of the whole 
Church. This motion was the more remarkable as it was seconded by 
the Synodal deputies, and even supported by some of the Leyden pro- 
fessors ; it was declared that the General Synod of Dort, in 1618-19, 
never thought of testifying, in their Articles against the Remonstrants, 
to an uncertain and doubtful truth, in order to have it re-examined by 
every succeeding generation, as soon as the Lord, as they expressed it, 
might grant new and better light to His Church. 


But Comrie and his friends, among whom was also the Rev. Hugh 
Kennedy, the Scotch Minister of Rotterdam, did not end their efforts 
here ; for the conflict was also fought on the field of theology. In this 
more serious and heroic conflict, the name of the characterless Van den 
Os, of course, soon disappeared, so that their whole attack became 
directed against his learned advocate and powerful patron, the Leyden 
professor, John van den Honert, who, after a short period of punctilious 
orthodoxy, had yielded more and more to the dangerous rationalism of 
his colleague Alberti.* In Van den Honert they saw the legitimate 
descendant of the spurious theological line, running through the history 
of our Church down from the time of the Synod of Dort, and originat- 
ing with John Piscator, the German theological professor of Herborn at 
the end of the 16th century ; from whom, though not in a direct way, 
James Alting, the Groningen professor, also a German (born at Heidel- 
berg), had imbibed, as they felt persuaded, his erypto-Socinian opinions. 
To the academical teaching of this remarkable scholar, Comrie and his 
friends traced the heterodox deviations of John Vlak, who denied the 
infinite value of Christ’s sacrifice ; of Balthasar Bekker, who rejected the 
existence of Satan ; and of Alexander Roéll, noted for his opposing the 
eternal generation of the Sont—the three most conspicuous errors 

* Cf. more especially his defence of the gratia particularis, and his excellent preface to 
Ursin’s Commentary upon the Heidelberg Catechism ; in some degree also his Adam en 
Christus. Leyden, 1753. 

+ Cf. Examen van Tolerantie Il. The preface to the eighth dialogue, p. 30 ff. 
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publicly maintained by Van den Os, aggravated in his sermons by the 
proposition that our justification depends on our faith as its ground. 
Van den Honert was not ashamed to wound the feelings of the Church 
by defending Van den Os—first, in an academical “judicium,” in- 
spired by him, but published under the name of the Faculty of Ley- 
den ; and, secondly, by a vehement attack upon Holtius and Comrie in 
the classis of Leyden.* In both cases, this opponent himself confined 
the whole dispute to the question of justification, so they took their 

ground on the same basis. 

The first question in this conflict, as they put it, touched the general 
controversy between the Roman and Protestant Churches of old—viz., 
whether in justifying a sinner the Lord began by infusing righteousness 
into his soul, in order to justify him afterwards before His tribunal on 
account of this preceding and inherent righteousness previously infused 
into him ; or whether the Lord, by a transeunt action, first imputed to 
him the righteousness and satisfaction of Christ (which thus became, not 
by infusion but by substitution, his own), then justified him on account 
of this imputed righteousness, and, thirdly, infused the new life 
into the now justified sinner. The first view was maintained by the 
Roman Catholics and denied by Luther and Calvin ; the latter always 
had been asserted by the Reformers and opposed by their Romish 
antagonists. According to Luther and Calvin, in the act of Justifica- 
tion, a sinner is not considered in his own nature, but as he is counted 
in Christ ; whilst, in the opinion of the Catholics, the justification comes 
to the man as he is—not in Christ, but in himself. 

The second question, regarding the direct fruit of faith, was whether 
the personal persuasion of, and confidence in our own personal salva- 
tion was of the very nature of faith ; or whether this certain conviction 
was granted to the believer only by a special and additional grace ? 
This also formed a point of controversy between the Reformers and the 
defenders of Catholicism. It had always been the Protestant confession 
that the certain and undoubted persuasion of our own personal salvation 
grows out of the faith once granted us under the ordinary action of the 
Holy Ghost, through the instrumentality of the Word, just as a flower 
out of its bud. On the other hand, the Catholics always maintained 
that such a happy certitude did not pertain to the very essence of our 
faith, did not reside in its root, and therefore never could grow out of it, 
but was granted exceptionally to some saints by a special, different and 
extraordinary deed of mercy. 

Finally, the third question concerned the more direct connection 
between our faith and our justification. As to this, the Roman Catho- 


* That the excellent Examen van Tolerantie was called into existence more specially 
by the case of Van den Os, is emphatically stated in the preface to the last dialogue, 
p. 72, where it is said : “ Perceiving that the false doctrine was spreading through this case 
wider and wider, we felt the necessity of bruising the viper in its hole, and therefore 
decided on the publication of these dialogues.” 
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lics always had stated that, first, the sinner was imbued with righteous- 
ness ; that, secondly, out of this infused righteousness sprang up a 
living faith ; and that, thirdly, after the appearance of this faith, and 
on account of it, the regenerated man was justified before God. More 
outwardly, but in the same line of thought, the Arminians considered 
faith itself as an active deed, an action, a work, and so regarded the 
obedience of faith (as they called it) as a condition to be fulfilled before 
God could justify us at His tribunal. But the Protestant theologians of 
Reformation times always had asserted that first of all the Lord imputes 
to the sinner the work and the sufferings of Christ ; that, secondly, this 
imputation is his real justification before God ; and that, thirdly, after 
this imputation comes the granting and exhibiting to the sinner of what 
had been imputed already to him—viz., of all the treasures laid up in 
Christ on account of His infinite merits; and that faith is the first 
precious gem bestowed on the sinner out of this treasury ; which faith, by 
unfolding its riches, confers upon the sinner in a quite spontaneous way 
the unquestionable certainty of his deliverance and eternal happiness. 

To sum up, the controversy between Rome and Protestantism always 
had been, and still was in Comrie’s time, as it is in ours,—whether the 
Almighty God is or is not the overflowing fountain of all bounties,* so 
that everything which is to be considered as a bounty to our heart 
proceeds from the eternal source of His free grace,—the one God being 
in everything the first and the free Cause, and the independent Author. 
This Rome denied, the Reformers asserted; and in perfect accordance 
with this denial and assertion, Rome made the justification of the sinner 
before the Divine Tribunal depend on the works of faith ; the faith on 
the previous option of the sinner himself; and this previous option of 
the sinner on the preceding infusion of righteousness granted to every 
baptised individual ; a line starting virtually in the option of the sinner, 
and having the Divine justification as itsend. On the contrary, Luther 
and Calvin, and all Protestant theologians treading in their footsteps, 
steadfastly maintained that in actione Dei transeuntet first of all came 
the imputation of Christ’s merits to the sinner, being the justification of 
the wngodly ; then followed the granting of what was imputed, origina- 
ting with the planting in our heart of the fides potentialis ; and so, 
finally, the sinner, having been made a believer, felt the perfect assur- 
ance of his imperishable salvation rise out of the root of his faith—a 
line, starting from a free action in God, and leading to the perfect rest 
of the soul in God’s overflowing mercy. Rome bound God and freed 
man. Luther and Calvin, on the contrary, set forth the sinner as 
bound, and God as free ; and this sharp antithesis was felt by Comrie 
and his companion to be, at bottom, nothing less than the antithesis 
between deifying man and humanising the Almighty. 

* An expression taken from the first article of the Confessio Belgica: Fons super- 
abundans omnium bonorum. 


+ The moment in which the motion of thought and will, hitherto concealed and shut 
up in the Divine Being, issues from him and creates an outward reality. 
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It is clear and perfectly plain, though not obvious to every one at 
first sight, where the danger lurked. The Gospel reveals and the 
Reformation taught once more, that all our redemption from the 
bondage of sin, and from our liability to eternal death, rests in the 
moral miracle of substitution, through the holy mystery of our mystical 
union with Christ. He suffers our punishment, and fulfils the law in 
our stead. Both His passion and His active satisfaction are granted to 
us by pure and free mercy. 

This truth Rome reversed, not by denying justification by faith, but 
by stating that good works are included in faith as the flower in the 
bud, and that on account of this undeniable fact the real existence and 
soundness of our faith cannot be ascertained before the works have come 
to light ; thus by subtle reasoning substituting again works for faith. 

Then came the Arminians, who tried to falsify the plain and glorious 
Gospel in a quite different way, not making faith the fountain of our 
good works, but making it a meritorious work itself. To believe was the 
commandment of the new law, promulgated by Christ after the Sinaitic 
law. And to fulfil this Gospel commandment was to work out your own 
salvation. 

But now the Rationalists in Comrie’s days once more changed the 
position and mode of attack, and invaded the holy ground by contriv- 
ing this new scheme : that our justification, rooted in actual faith, does 
not exist and cannot exist before our faith has been born and our con- 
version consummated—a statement involving two dangerous errors : 
Ist, that only the passive obedience of Christ is imputed to the believer, 
he himself, being regenerated, having now to fulfil the law of Sinai ; 
and 2nd, that all the symptoms preceding the birth of our faith are to 
be considered as a “common grace,” granted to every one in his 
baptism. 

Now, such a Gospel is no Gospel ; and Comrie and his companions, 
filled with holy anger at such an injury to God’s inscrutable mercy, 
swept away those trifling and thoughtless theories by a mighty exposi- 
tion of the real Gospel in all its beauty and perfection, summing up the 
whole of our salvation in these points :— 

A. From ALL ETERNITY : 

1. Our whole salvation, and every part of it, in every stage of its 
development, flows towards the sinner completely and absolutely out of 
the “ fountain of all bounties, the personal, living, almighty God.” 

2. God’s work of superabundant grace, as long as it remains included 
in His own Eternal Being, is called His Decree. 

3. Therefore in this inmost work of grace, both our justification and 
our faith, and the connection between justification and faith, are com- 
prehended. 

B. In the course of DivINE REVELATION : 

1. God’s work of Grace, making the transition from the state of 
inclusion in His Divine Being to the outward universe, and passing 
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from the decree into action, becomes liable to transition from one 
moment and one successive stage to another. 

2. That the Son of God, in the days of His flesh, as the head of ow 
covenant, has been made sin and a curse in our stead, in such a manner 
that all the sins of God’s people through all centuries, in thought, and 
word, and deed, have been laid upon Him; and on the contrary, the 
perfect and absolute fulfilment of the law has been demanded from 
Him in our stead. 

3. That, being then made sin and a curse in our stead, He, by 
substitution, suffered eternal death in His agonies of Gethsemane and 
Golgotha, but has been justified in His resurrection, as the Father 
raised Him again to life by His exceedingly mighty power. 

4. That God’s elect, having been given to the Son from eternity, 
we died in Christ when He died in our stead, and therefore were 
justified also in Him when He rose from the dead. 

C. In its personal APPLICATION : 

1. That God’s work of grace, thus rooted in the innermost eternal 
action of His Divine Being, and manifested in the outer world by the 
mysteries of the incarnation, the death and the resurrection of our 
Expromissor and Warrant, now in the third place remains still to be 
realised in the personal experience of elect sinners. 

2. In this third stage the chief operator is the Holy Ghost, acting 
through and together with the instrumentality of the Word, containing 
the Gospel, which Gospel is not a simple annunciation that there is 
deliverance in Christ, but, on the contrary, the solemn proclamation 
that our salvation 7s consummated, that every thing has been completed, 
that the pardon is found, the law fulfilled, and that we are justified 
before the Divine Tribunal, eternally in God’s holy decree, and in time, 
actually, when He raised Christ from the dead. 

3. That the Holy Ghost, in order to incline the will of the sinner, 
and to give him the capability of accepting this Gospel as a certain and 
undoubtable personal grant of pardon and eternal happiness to himself, 
infuses into his soul a potential faith, developes this faith from potentia 
into actwm by the preaching of the Word, and qualifies him by the 
means of this acting faith to embrace Christ, and to accept all His 
treasures, among which justification is the first. 

4. That therefore the meaning of “justification by faith” alone is 
this : that by the instrumentality of the faith planted in us by grace, 
the Holy Ghost induces us to accept and to apply to our own soul the 
holy benefit granted already to us in the resurrection of our Saviour— 
viz., our justification, destined to us from all eternity, realised when 
Christ rose from the dead, and now appropriated, applied, and made 
true and real for our own consciousness by the Holy Ghost, but through 
the instrumentality of our operating faith. 

To sum up: Comrie stated :—(1), An eternal purpose to justify the 
elect in Christ (justificationis destinatio); (2), an objective realisa- 
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tion of this purpose in the resurrection of our Warrant and Head (jus- 
tificatio activa) ; and (3), a subjective realisation of the same purpose 
in the tranquillising of the sinner’s conscience (justificatio passiva). 

In those three links the whole chain of our justification was complete, 
not, however, in an intellectual way, but in a mystical sense. And, 
therefore, the only point which Comrie felt still obliged to press con- 
tinually upon the conscience of his antagonists and the mind of his 
readers, was our mystical wnion with Christ, as the only mode under 
which we can contemplate His substitution in our stead. 

Apart from this mystical union of God’s elect with Christ, the whole 
doctrine of substitution, as he truly said, degenerates into a worthless and 
idle speculation, without any reality or consistency, incapable of touch- 
ing the heart or tranquillising it by an indubitable certainty. 

The mystical union with our Saviour is the hidden and incompre- 
hensible Divine force, by which the mutual substitution between Him 
and us passes from the state of abstract comment into the state of 
the most concrete and almost palpable reality. It makes into a fact 
what, without this unity, remains vain and ineffectual, a mere wavering 
cobweb, woven out of the chimerical and imaginary hallucinations of 
our own bewildered mind. 

This union, he was fond to add, could be identified with no other 
union,—neither with the essential union of the Three Persons in the One 
Being ; nor with the hypostatical union of the Divine and human nature in 
Christ ; nor with the mechanical union of our engines ; nor with the 
social union of a corporation ; nor with the natural union of the limbs 
of a body ; nor with the matrimonial union between husband and wife ; 
nor, to conclude, with the sacramental union in Baptism and Holy 
Supper. With all these it admitted comparison, as the Holy Spirit con- 
ferred them continually. But admitting comparison was far from making 
them identical. The mystical union with Christ was a union sui generis, 
something inexpressible and indescribable ; a profound secret ; to be 
revealed only to the anointed one, not by the way of the analysing 
understanding, but by the unutterable teaching of the indwelling Spirit 
in the inner chamber of our heart. 

Owing to this wonderful mystery of our union with Christ, we were 
in Him, when in the days of His flesh He fulfilled the law, bent under 
the burden of our curse, and died the death of all deaths on Mount 
Calvary. When He hung on the cross, we were crucified in and with 
Him. But then also, when He, our Head, rose from the grave, we rose 
from the tomb with and in our Saviour; and how then, He being 
Justified by the Father, should not we, being in Him, have been 
Justified in His glorious, in His all-effectual justification ?* 

A. KUYPER. 
* This short and concentrated exposition of his polemics has been traced from his 


different works, More especially from his Brief over de rechtvardigmaking ; his Missive 
over de rechtvardigmaking ; and his “ Commentary on the Heidelb. Catechism.” 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


I. BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Dr. SaMuEL Davinson’s “ Introduction to the New Testament,”’* of 
which a new edition has just appeared, has had a singular history. 
The first book he published under that title was on strictly traditional 
and orthodox lines. Bishop Ellicott, in his “ Commentary on the Pas. 
toral Epistles,” referring to the opposition of the German critics to 
their Pauline authorship, deems it enough to refer generally to orthodox 
writers in favour of it, especially to ‘“‘the very elaborate and able 
defence of Davidson.” After a time, Dr. Davidson published an Intro- 
duction, in which he adopted in substance the views of the Tiibingen 
school, reversing almost wholly his previous conclusions. It is no dis- 
credit to a man to change his views, if he be convinced of their error ; 
but it does not recommend an author's judgment when the elaborate 
conclusions of his deliberate study of a subject are reversed and over- 
thrown by his own hand. In regard to this Pauline authorship of the 
pastorals, Dr. Davidson argues against it in his new book as elaborately 
as he had argued for it in the old. The present issue is a new edi- 
tion of the neological work. The author says it is thoroughly revised, 
but we do not find much evidence of material change. It is generally 
allowed that the later authorities of the Tiibingen school have felt con- 
strained to give an earlier date to the Gospels than the founders of the 
school assigned ; but Dr. Davidson adheres to his former dates, assign- 
ing, for example, A.D. 150 for John. In recent years critics have been 
maintaining that Mark is the oldest of the four Gospels (see Abbot, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, article “ Gospels”) ; but Dr. Davidson thinks 
it very clear that Matthew and Luke were before Mark. In regard to 
the Gospel of John there has been much recent discussion. Bishop 
Lightfoot has thoroughly sifted some topics—e.g., the testimony of 
Papias and that of Justin, and Dr. Davidson could not but refer to 
these discussions. But he has not done so with the ingenuousness we 
should have expected. Dr. Lightfoot showed clearly that Eusebius had 
no occasion to advert to anything that Papias might have said about 
the Gospel of John, and he very completely demolished what has been 
called the argument ex silentio; in his new edition, Dr. Davidson simply 
iterates again and again the statement that surely, if Papias knew of 
John’s Gospel, Eusebius would have said so. He says: “The his- 
torian’s (Eusebius’) purpose was to gather the testimonies of old Church 
fathers, not merely about the antilegomena books, but the homologo- 
mena ; and it is difficult to suppose that he would have been silent 


* An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, and Theo- 
logical. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. Two vols. London, Longmans, 1882. 
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about Papias’s acquaintance with the four Gospels had he found them 
mentioned by the Phrygian bishop.” We suppose homologomena is a 
misprint for homologowmena ; but the statement is disingenuous. For, 
as Bishop Lightfoot shows, Eusebius had not the same purpose with 
reference to the homologowmena as the antilegomena ; and that differ- 
ence of object is amply sufficient to account for his not quoting Papias 
upon John. 


Very different is the tone, and much more satisfactory the conclu- 
sion, as to the Fourth Gospel, of Canon Westcott’s “Gospel according 
to St. John, the Authorised Version, with Introduction and Notes.”* 
It is mainly a reprint of his contribution to the “Speaker’s Commen- 
tary.” It is a drawback that the Revised Version was not published 
when this Commentary was prepared, and is not, therefore, made use 
of. The introduction contains a very complete summary of the evid- 
ence as to the authorship, the writer dwelling very fully on the internal 
evidence. It is shown that the writer was a Jew, a “Jew of Palestine, 
an eye-witness, an apostle, St. John.” The exactness and care which 
mark all Dr. Westcott’s writings are conspicuous in this volume, which 
we have no doubt will take its place among the most esteemed writings 
of its laborious author. 


Proressor Watts’ “ Newer Criticism and the Analogy of the Faith,” t 
refers to a controversy in the internal affairs of one of the churches in 
the Presbyterian Alliance, on which, save in the way of explanatory 
statement, the constitution of the Alliance warns us not to enter. 
Professor Watts discusses in detail the questions raised by Mr. Smith 
in his recent volume, and comes to conclusions exceedingly unfavour- 
able to his views. He holds that Mr. Smith’s whole theory rests on 
an unsound basis—namely this, that when you find that a law has 
not been observed, you must conclude that the law did not exist. Dr. 
Watts argues, on the other hand, that the opposite is true—that “the 
law is added because of transgressors,” and that God’s dealings with 
men in the Old Testament were based on their habitual neglect of His 
law. Dr. Watts is strongly against the theory that claims inspired 
authority for Deuteronomy, while denying its authorship to Moses, and 
maintains that, if we must choose between that theory and the 
sceptical opinion that the Bible is a forgery, we must choose the latter. 
He remonstrates against the representation that makes Moses a priest, 
and the author of at least an elemental priestly torah, while it is 
affirmed that “worship by sacrifice and all that belongs to it is no 
part of the Divine torah to Israel.” This introduces what seems to 
Dr. Watts the most serious and vital objection to Mr. Robertson 
Smith’s views. They remove sacrifice from the Hebrew theology, and 

* London, Murray, 1882. 

+ The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of the Faith. A Reply to the Lectures by 


W. Robertson Smith, M.A. By Robert Watts, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Belfast. Second Edition. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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represent the forgiveness of sins as having come in Old Testament 
times without any regard to sacrifice. This Dr. Watts regards as 
substantially Socinian doctrine, and it is in connection with this that 
he dreads most the influence of Mr. Robertson Smith’s views. 


“<The newer criticism,’” he says, “as represented by our author, claims to 
hold by a scientific doctrine of economic development; but the science of the 
theory, as it is set forth in this book, seems to be very questionable. Scientists, 
even of the Darwinian school, are wont to hold that the essential elements of the 
existing organism of the present day were contained in the original primordial 
germ, ere the process of development began. According to this theory of the 
development of the economy of redemption, however, the redemptive element, 
which is of the very essence of the economy—an element without which there 
can be no remission of sin or deliverance from its thrall and bondage—was not 
to be found in it during the first three thousand years of its history! But the 
old doctrine of the economy, which our author discards as merely a tradition, 
and as an unscientific conception, claims that at every stage of its history, from 
the hour of its annunciation to our first parents, the redemptive element has 
had its place. We find it in the primordial germ of the economy as given in 
Gen. iii. 15, in the bruising of the heel of the woman’s seed as he triumphs over 
and crushes the head of the adversary. We find it in the offerings of Abel, and 
Noah, and Abraham ; and, in strict accordance with the development of the 
redemptive purpose of Jehovah, on the theatre of its actual enactment, we find 
those essential elements, which gave character to the economy in antediluvian 
and patriarchal times, gathered up and organised in an economy, for whose 
exhibition in pre-exilic times a whole nation was called into existence, and kept 
and guarded by special interpositions of Jehovah, in signs and wonders wrought 
in the land of Egypt, and in the field of Zoan, and at the Red Sea, and in the 
wilderness, the whole process culminating in their settlement in the promised 
land, and in the erection of a Temple, in which the redemptive element from 
day to day, and feast to feast, and year to year, was ever kept before the 
covenant people by typical atoning victims offered by a typical priesthood. Such 
is the so-called traditional theory; and the reader is asked to look upon this 
picture and then on that, and say which of the two accounts of the history of 
redemption has the higher claims to rank as scientific. According to the theory 
which our author rejects, the slain Lamb, whose blood alone can wash men from 
their sins, whether in pre-exilic or post-exilic times, appears in the typical 
sacrificial victims which bled and burned before God until He Himself took up 
the mighty burthen of our guilt, and blotted out the handwriting that was 
against us, nailing it to His cross. According to the theory which he has 
advocated in this book, and for which he claims scientific rank, the Messiah, as 
the sinner’s atoning substitute, is unrepresented to the mind of the Church by 
any type or symbol for which Divine sanction could be claimed, for more than 
three thousand years! Of such a view of the Messiah’s office as the Saviour of 
men, the pre-exilic prophets knew nothing, and of it Israel never heard until 
Ezekiel, during the exile, had a vision of the Levitical system on a mountain in 
the land of Israel, or, perhaps, until Ezra brought to the children of the 
captivity at Jerusalem a copy of the law of his God! If any one who makes 
this comparison of the two sketches of the economy of grace, even on the score 
of their respective scientific claims, decides in favour of ‘the newer critical’ 
theory, all that needs be said is, that he must have strange notions of what 
constitutes a science. The proper analogue of such an attempt at a scientific 
exhibition of the economy of redemption would be a scientific exhibition of the 
solar system with the sun left out, or a sketch of the theory of La Place with 
the central generative incandescent sphere introduced into the system after all the 
planets and their satellites had been developed and arrayed in their respective 
orbits, What the sun is to our solar system, what the central incandescent sphere 
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is to the La Placean theory, such are the priestly functions of Christ to the 
economy of redemption. They are indispensable to it now, and have been 
essential to it throughout all the stages of its wondrous evolution.” 


We welcome with great cordiality Mr. Affleck’s translation of Dr. H. 
Martensen’s “ Individual Ethics,’’**—the new instalment of his “Christian 
Ethics.” We feel deeply that there are few things more needful for the 


2? 


Christian Church than to be led to “fresh woods and pastures new” in 
the department of ethics. The ethical and the evangelical have too 
long dwelt apart; it is time for their nuptials. Undoubtedly, they 
were meant to stand in the closest relation to each other, and no work 
could be better fitted than Dr. Martensen’s to bring out their connec- 
tion. Many are the interesting questions in the much debated and 
uncertain realm of duty which are here placed in asteady light. Many 
interesting questions, to begin with, regarding life and duty under the 
law and sin ; but we get on more comfortable ground when the author 
discusses life in following Christ. In such a notice as this we can do 
little more than indicate the standpoint of the author ; the extract 
which we subjoin, which makes Kant a witness for the new birth, will 
serve for that purpose :— 


“When Kant treats of the radical evil in human nature, he makes the remark- 
able statement, that if a good will is to appear in us, this cannot happen through 
a partial improvement, not through any reform, but only through a revolution, 
a total overturn within us, that is to be compared to a new creation. When 
Kant uttered these words, he stood immediately before the door of Christianity, 
without however entering, or yet making any further application of this acknow- 
ledgment. The revolution he here requires is the regeneration of which Christ 
spoke with Nicodemus, when the latter came by night to Him, and received from 
the Lord the very instruction that with partial reforms nothing is gained. Kant 
now quieted himself, indeed, by stating the requirement: Man must undertake 
this revolution himself by thoroughly reversing the previous relation between 
his maxims, and by receiving, through an unchangeable decision, the principle of 
morality into his mode of thought, and reforming in detail accordingly, whereby 
one—since God looks upon the heart—must be able to become well-pleasing to 
Him. And yet in this only a lamentable inconsistency can be recognised. It is 
really of no use to set forth this requirement, if one cannot show the possibility 
of its fulfilment, and when one has shortly before admitted that we ourselves are 
not in a position to effect this revolution, because the radical evil has destroyed 
our maxims, and thus we, by our own means, cannot become pure in heart. We 
will only then be able to fulfil the requirement when we can occupy a standpoint 
fully independent of the radical evil owtside our own natural ego. (‘Give mea 
standpoint outside the earth,’ said Archimedes, ‘and I will move the earth.’) 
The true consequence of Kant’s doctrine is grace, and this prayer, ‘ Create in me 
a clean heart, O God.’ Otherwise we stop short at partial reforms, beyond which 
neither moral discipline nor zsthetic education can go.” 


Proressor StuCKENBERG, in his “Christian Sociology,” + breaks ground in a 
comparatively new department. Taking the idea of Sociology, or the Science of 
Society, from Comte and Spencer, his object is to place it on a Christian basis, 
and show the application to it of Christian principles, and especially of the 
* Christian Ethics. Special Part. First Division: Individual Ethics. By Dr. H. Marten- 
sen. Translated from the German edition, by W. Affleck, B.D. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


+ Christian Sociology. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Department of Wittenberg College. London, 1881. 
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Christian spirit. The social relations of man to man demand, for their full and 
harmonious development, the Christian spirit of love. They involve, also, 
the Christian view of man as a being made in God’s image, and capable of 
renewal therein. The Gospel is not only salvation for the individual ; it is also 
the renovation of society on its true basis. The recognition of these fundamental 
principles in this book is very ample, and the whole volume is written in an 
attractive way. It seems to us, however, by no means a final discussion, The 
relation of the Christian Church to Christian society needs to be more carefully 
defined. Some of the social problems of the day—that of capital and labour, for 
example, or that of temperance, or that of free trade, need to be more fully 
discussed as on Christian principles. The writer has great fluency, but not equal 
precision. Science demands precision ; and in this direction not a little has to be 
done in expounding Christian Sociology. 


THE volumes of the “ Pulpit Commentary” are making their appearance with 
wonderful celerity. And when they appear, they are goodly volumes. Here, 
within two or three months we have received two portly volumes—one on 
Leviticus, the other on 1 Kings.* We do not profess to have more than dipped 
into them. But we have read enough to convince us that the expository part is 
careful and excellent, and the homiletic part very varied and comprehensive. 
We are strongly opposed to the idea of preachers taking the skeleton of their 
discourses from other men’s commentaries. But those who content themselves 
with legitimate hints cannot fail to find in these volumes large stores of very 
valuable help. 


Mr. Jetuie’s work on Jeremiah,t under different auspices, is also a very useful 
book, though in arrangement not equal to the others, the topics being more 
broken up, and the particulars under each somewhat too numerous. A little more 
concentration is desirable here. 


Ir were difficult to say in what respect Mr. Malleson’s “ Acts and Epistles of St. 


Paul” + may be regarded as an amendment on Conybeare and Howson, or even 
Canon Farrar. All that the author says is, that when the public are interested 
in a subject, they are ready to welcome more books upon it. It somewhat con- 
cerns Mr, Malleson that his book is not so big as some of its predecessors, but he 
finds comfort under this apparent drawback in the fact that he has fewer notes 
and appendices, and probably his text is as long as theirs. The book is a com- 
bination of preaching and narrative, and it becomes quaint from the simple- 
minded way in which the two are mingled together. He has an odd way of 
giving us new information without any authority for it. He tells us that James, 
the brother of the Lord, took the chair at the Council of Jerusalem, as nothing 
could be done without a bishop—facts that Luke somehow omitted to record. 
When he closed the debate, he tells us that ‘the rose with dignified and calm 
authority. His snow-white hair and flowing beard waved around a countenance 
pale and wan and hollow-eyed with fasting and austerity. The tall figure, as 
usual, was dressed in white linen, and he spoke with the slow and deliberate 
utterance of a well-weighed determination.” Having access to so peculiar sources 
of information, Mr. Malleson is further enabled to inform us that ‘among the 
elders [of Ephesus, who met Paul at Miletus] was Timothy, either now or soon 
to be president or bishop among them, with power and authority to ordain pres- 
byters and deacons.” Was it not an oversight in Paul to take no notice of this 
fact? Usually it has been remarked as noteworthy, that in addressing the elders 
he spoke to them as equals one with another, and it has been thought, and with 

* Leviticus—Introductions. By Rev. R. Collins, M.A., and Rev. Professor Carr, B.A. 
Exposition and Homiletics. By Rev. F. Theyrich, M.A., &c. 1 Kings—Exposition and Homi- 
letics. By Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B., B.A., &. London, Paul Kegan & Co., 1881, 1882. 


+ The Preacher’s Commentary on the Book of Jeremiah. By Rev. W. H. Jellie. London, 
Dickinson, 1882. 


+ The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul. By Rev. F. A, Malleson, M.A., Vicar of Broughton- 
in-Furness. London, 1881. 
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apparent justice, that had any of them possessed, or been designed to possess, 
authority over the rest, the occasion demanded that very special injunctions 
should be laid on him to guard the Church from the evils that were impending. 
It is the old story—people can read into the Bible what they wish to find in 
it. But it is not in this way that in these days one should write the life of 
St. Paul. 


Tue “Biblical Museum” is an elaborate work of fifteen volumes *—ten on the 
Old Testament and five on the New. It is a “Collection of Notes Explana- 
tory, Homiletic, and Hortatory, on the Holy Scriptures, especially designed for 
the use of Ministers, Bible Students, and Sunday-School Teachers.” The mass 
of miscellaneous matter crowded with studied compactness into each of these 
volumes is amazing ; for, besides the exposition proper in the centre of the page, 
the wide margin is filled with illustrative matter in the shape of brief extracts 
from works of every description which may be supposed to aid the preacher, 
Bible student, or Sunday-school teacher, in apprehending the matter treated of, 
and giving it out with interest to others. The expository matter is of unequal 
merit ; some of it good, neatly arranged, and tersely put, but other parts rather 
slovenly. The extracts are, many of them, valuable; pity that others only help 
to swell the bulk of the volume. For village preachers and Sunday-school 
teachers the anecdotes will be very helpful; but one wonders to find in such a 
work anecdotes of the kind too frequent in these volumes, and quantities of 
poetry (often out of place), which should be very sparingly used in the pulpit, 
and can seldom be made effective, even when good, unless in the hands of a 
person of taste. One great recommendation of the work is its thorough sound- 
ness, a property for which it may be safely put into the hands of all who desire 
such help as is to be found here. We trust the work may prove as helpful as its 
industrious and excellent compiler has striven to make it. 


Tue Messrs. Clark have again earned the warmest thanks of English theologians 
by the recent issue of other two admirably executed volumes of the “ Meyer” 
series of commentaries on the New Testament. The mere fact that these two 
volumes are the work of Dr. Huther himself, now the editor of the whole, since 
the lamented death of the original projector, forms a sufficient guarantee for 
thorough and masterly exegesis. The treatise on the Pastoral Epistles, of course, 
contains less that is likely to call forth dissent than the other volume on the 
Epistles of Peter and Jude. But though we cannot always agree with his con- 
clusions, we cannot but thank him for his painstaking care in stating the evidence 
as well as for his clearness of expression, and admire his earnest endeavour to be 
fair. The value of these volumes would have been enhanced had they contained, 
like others in the series, an outline of the literature on their subjects, 


Tue old argument for Christianity, drawn from the fulfilment of Scripture pre- 
dictions, has been again set forth by a competent writer, the Rev. G, S. Pember,t 
who has evidently learned from the excessive and mistaken zeal of his predecessors 
to exercise caution in interpretation. His work is well fitted to recall attention 
to an important line of proof, which has recently been rather discredited and 
forsaken in favour of the collateral evidence drawn from the moral and spiritual 
elements in prophecy. Not only do we find here the indispensable combination 
of a careful, patient, and reverent study of Scripture with extensive knowledge 
of history, but there is also displayed great fairness and moderation in 

* The Biblical Museum.—Old Testament, Vol. viii., Isaiah (1880)!; Vol. x., Daniel and 
Minor Prophets (1881). New Testament, Vol. v., Hebrews to Revelation (1877). By James 
Comper Gray. Crown 8vo. Elliot Stock. 4 

+ Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By Heinrich A. W. Meyer, 
Th.D. (a) The Pastoral Epistles. By J. E. Huther, Th.D. Translated from the German by 
David Hunter, B.D. (b) The Epistles of Peter and Jude. By J. E. Huthe:, Th.D. Translated 
by D. B, Croom, M.A., and Paton J. Gloag, D.D. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

+ The Great Prophecies concerning the Gentiles, the Jews, and the Church of God. By G, H. 
Pember, M.A. London, Hodder & Stoughton. 
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judging. Where the predictions are expressed in doubtful or obscure language 
there is correspondingly shown a wise hesitancy in fixing on what may possibly, 
after all, be the true fulfilment. Such treatment of this subject cannot fail to 
recover the credit of this branch of the Christian evidences. 


Mr. Mite in his “ Philosophy of the Dispensations,” * shows that he has read 
extensively, as he quotes largely both from Christian apologists and heathen 
philosophers. There is not now the same necessity, however, for a work of this 
kind as there was before these writings were so fully translated; but students 
whose time is limited must feel grateful to Mr. Milne for culling so much for 
their use, and putting it into such small compass as to be easily attainable. 
We cannot homologate all the author’s views, but we heartily commend his 
attempt to turn the attention of his readers to such an interesting subject. 


Tue reader who takes up the “ Harmony of the Old and New Covenants” + in 
the expectation of finding something like a clear apologetic argument for Christ- 
ianity, will be rather disappointed. In the first part of the work, the writer, 
who manifests an irresistible liking for italics, traverses a large portion of the 
Pentateuchal history, and especially dwells on the Levitical system, pointing out 
the references to Christ and His redeeming work, and insisting on the spiritual 
character of revelation, The latter portion of the book, which treats of Church 
government and order, is directed against episcopacy and everything savouring 
of clerical assumption. A reverential and evangelical tone pervades the whole; 
but clearer argumentation, and less dependence on the older and second-rate 
commentators such as Dr. Adam Clarke, would have been an improvement. 


II. NARRATIVE AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Miss Haveraat’s “Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems” were not written 


with a view to publication ; on that account, perhaps, they are more 
thoroughly the natural outpourings of her heart, and they are marked 
by that beauty and finish which becomes an easy and almost careless 
attainment to one in whose soul music and poetry reign as they did in 
hers. Miss Havergal passionately loved the picturesque—the highest 
beauty of nature, and hardly less she loved the highest beauty in art. 
She was really a wonderful woman, not simply as possessing high gifts, 
but as one who could admire and delight so much in things that in 
themselves are outside the spiritual world, and yet be so entirely 
dedicated to the service of Christ. We give two extracts from the 
volume : the first describing the organ performances at Fribourg and 
Lucerne, the other showing her marvellous attainment in fellowship with 
Christ :— 

“T asked him (M. Vogt, the organist of Fribourg), what he was 
going to play. He said: ‘First something from Mendelssohn, then 
a toccata of Bach’s; after that,’ he added, with a look of scorn and 
wave of his hand, ‘something, more for the public (twas, mehr fiir das 
Publikum!) Mendelssohn was a strange plaintive minor piece, a wailing of 


voices far and near, very striking. Bach did not come next, but a soft piece, I 
think extempore. Then came the Bach, unmistakably grand and masterly ; and 


*The Philosophy of the Dispensations : with a Systematic Exposition of the Traditional 
Theology of the Past Two Centuries. By David Milne, M.A. David Bogue, London. 

+ Harmony of the Old and New Covenants, the proof of their Divine Inspiration. By Pres- 
buteros. Frederic Norgate, London. 

+ Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. By the late Frances Ridley Havergal. Edited by her 
Sister, J. Miriam Crane. London, Nisbet, 1881. 
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Vogt played it as if he revelled in it, as if he mastered it and it mastered him, 
which is a necessary paradox in true musical rendering. Then came the sop to 
the ‘Publikum,’ first Rossini’s ‘Prayer of Moses’ and then extemporisation, 
introducing some astonishing thunder, and showing off the ninety-seven stops, 
including a good deal of singing from the vox humana. The power of the organ 
is astonishing, and the pianissimo contrasts hardly less so. Still on the whole the 
Lucerne organ performance does not seem so very far behind, especially in the 
more perfect illusion of the vox humana, and in its more complete and natural 
thunderstorm. On these points we gave the palm unhesitatingly to Lucerne. 
There the thunder storm was almost real, first the far off growl among 
the mountains, then the gradual approach, the moaning gusts of wind, 
the nearer rumble, the distant echo, then the sudden awful crash over- 
head, and the burst of rain, suddenly ceasing again; then, as the peals 
receded, a most perfect quartett was heard singing ‘Hanover, beautifully 
harmonised and in perfect chorale time, one could hardly divest oneself of the 
idea that it was really a vocal quartett, only just too far off to catch the words, 
which must be Psalm civ., ‘My soul praise the Lord.’ As one listened the voices 
came a little nearer, the thunder died away into the faintest peals, seeming to 
come from behind the mountains, the wail of the wind ceased altogether, the 
voices died into a sweet lovely close, and then a most exquisite flute stop pre- 
dominated in a concluding symphony of perfectly enchanting sweetness. We had 
nothing to compare with this at Fribourg ; but, on the other hand, we had noth- 
ing at Lucerne to compare with the Bach toccata, either as to organ or organist. 

“One never gets perfection, or if one approaches it, it vanishes; and so here: 
we were rejoicing in the dreamlike, ideal effect of darkness falling upon the 
cathedral while the music was going on, shadows growing deeper, roof and aisle 
darkening into mysterious grand gloom, no light but a faint paleness through the 
tracery of the windows, one tiny lamp like a star near the altar, and a sort of 
veiled glimmer from the organ-loft just quivering up to the great pipes and 
suggesting a hidden source of life and power somewhere among them; it was 
precisely what one imagined as the right scene for such sounds,—when up stalks 
an odious old verger, with creaking shoes and a horrid flaring lamp, and lights 
two vile great candles, one on the pillar just over our heads and the other just 
opposite, right in our eyes! Such is life.”* 


Our second extract is from a letter written in 1874 :— 


“T do so feel that every hour is distinctly and definitely guided by Him. I 
have taken Him at His word in everything, and He takes me at my word in 
everything. Oh, I can say now that Jesus is ‘to me a living bright Reality,’ 
and that He really and truly zs ‘more dear, more intimately nigh, than e’en the 
sweetest earthly tie.’ No friendship could be what I find His to be. I have 
more now than a few months ago, even though I was so happy then ; for the joy 
of giving myself, and my will, and my all to Him seems as if it were succeeded, 
and even superseded, by the deeper joy of a conscious certainty that He has taken 
all that He led me to give ; and ‘I am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him’: so, having entrusted my very trust to Him, 
I look forward ever so happily to the future (if there be yet much of earthly 
future for me) as ‘ one vista of brightness and blessedness.’ Only I do so want 
everybody to ‘taste and see.’ Yesterday I somehow came to a good full stop in 
my writing much earlier than I expected, and asked what He would have me do 
next, go on, or go out at once? Just then a young lady came in; ‘Had I just 
afew minutes to spare?’ So I went out with her at once. She had overheard 
a short chat I had had some days ago with another, didn’t know what, but it had 


* This was poor old Vogt’s very last thunderstorm. A few days after we heard of a grand 
musical funeral service for the organist of Fribourg. We heard him on Friday evening, July 2 ; 
on Saturdays there is not any performance ; on Sunday he played the usual services in his usual 
health ; on Monday he died suddenly. 
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set her longing for something more than she had got. She had started out for a 
walk alone, thinking and praying, and the thought came to her to come straight 
to me, which she seemed to think an unaccountably bold step. Well, God 
seemed to give me exactly the right message for her, just as with Miss M. last 
week, the two cases starting from a very different level but the result the same, 
a real turning point. Don’t conclude, however, from these that I am always 
seeing results, because I am not: but that I am entirely content about, just as 
He chooses it to be.” 


Or Mr. W. G. Dixon’s “Land of the Morning,”* the first thing that 
it occurs to us to say is, that The Catholic Presbyterian stands to it, if 
not in loco parentis, at least in some similar relation. In the end of 
1880, and again in 1881, some papers appeared in this journal, from 
which there appears to have been developed in the interval this goodly 
and good-looking volume of nearly 700 pages. Mr. Dixon, we may say, 
is a son of the manse, who, after spending some years in Japan as a 
professor of English, has returned to this country to study for the 
ministry, and is now one of the ablest and most esteemed students in 
the New College, Edinburgh. In reading his book, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the fulness and variety of his knowledge of Japan. 
Not only can he write of the recent revolution which put down the 
Shégun and put up the Mikado ; not only is he familiar with the con- 
dition and social life of the capital, that used to be called Jeddo, but is 
now called Tékiyé ; not only is he possessed of such general information 
about the country and its people as clever men residing for a few years 
in a foreign land can easily pick up ; but all about it is familiar to him, 
the ways of the peasantry as well as of the city people, the geography 
and natural history of the whole country, the religion and religious 
habits of the people, the intellectual life of the Japanese, the habits and 
aspirations of the students, the work of the missionaries, and the pros- 
pects of their missions. Next we note the pleasant way in which all 
this information is spread before us,—a calm, placid style, in which, if 
there be not any remarkable sparkle, there is an ever silvery flow of 
useful knowledge. We need hardly add that the spirit of the Christian 
mingles unobtrusively but decidedly with all Mr. Dixon’s writings. He 
has a most sincere interest in Christian missions ; laments deeply the 
careless tone and ungodly lives of many residents in Japan, who do 
their best to counteract the missionaries, and gives a very interesting 
account of a society that was formed at Tékiyé, in order to furnish a 
more consistent witness to Christ (see our General Survey, Japan). 

We very cordially welcome this interesting and valuable addition to 
our books about Japan. 
Dr. A. Zann has written a simple and pleasing memorial of his father-in-law, 
Daniel von der Heydt.t The work was primarily intended for the benefit of his 

* The Land of the Morning: an Account of Japan and its People. By W. Gray 
Dixon, M.A., formerly one of the Professors in the Imperial College of Engineering, 


Tékiyé. Gemmell, Edinburgh. 
+ Der Grossvater. Ein Lebensbild, gezeichnet von Adolf Zahn. Stuttgart, 1881. 
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own children and their cousins, descended from their common grandfather ; but it 
presents what is of value and interest to a far wider circle. The subject of this memoir 
was born and spent most of his life at Elberfeld, where he came under the influence 
of the religious life of the district, and, in virtue of his strong character, exercised 
large influence in turn. As a merchant, he was energetic and successful ; the 
public showed their respect and confidence by appointing him to various respon- 
sible positions, including that of railway director; he even earned the esteem 
and friendship of the Prussian royal family, some of whom, including Frederic 
William IV., honoured him with their visits. Above all, he was a man of 
decided piety, and firm in his religious convictions,—evidently made of that stern 
but sterling stuff that formed good Covenanters and Puritans. A zealous and 
intelligent adherent of the Dutch Reformed Church, in which he held office as an 
elder, he stood out against the forced union of the Lutheran and Reformed, and 
even refused to have his children baptised by conforming ministers; thus he 
became estranged from many whom he formerly esteemed, including F. W. 
Krummacher. The conscientious firmness shown by such men as himself 
obtained a reward in the Edict of Toleration afterwards granted. 


Tue Life of George Troup, Journalist, by his Son,* is a record of a remarkable 
life, and yet it is not easy to point its moral. Mr. Troup came out of one of 
those families in humble life, distinguished for high Christian principle and 
careful upright living, which have furnished so many notable sons and daughters 
to Scotland ; he possessed extraordinary vitality and vigour, enthusiasm, ability, 
honesty, and great readiness both as a speaker and a writer; and yet his life was 
not successful, He was tossed about from place to place, now on this newspaper, 
now on that, and in old age he seemed stranded, or rather under the necessity 
of working with desperate energy for mere scraps of a living. He was an 
earnest Christian and a strong teetotaller, especially interested in the condition 
of the masses and in all that bore on their Christian elevation. He had been 
proprietor of Z'ait’s Magazine and of the Glasgow Daily Mail, but seemed to 
have the knack of being ever unfortunate in money matters. He commonly 
wrote against time, sometimes by day, oftener by night; and, in intervals of 
writing, was perpetually moving about, lecturing, discussing, organising schemes 
of emigration, and the like. As we read his life we seem to hear the “Song of 
the Shirt,” for the man is for ever over head and ears in work, yet seems 
perpetually poor. He must have wanted some practical faculty or another— 
some fly-wheel to regulate his machinery. He was too hasty, we cannot but 
think, with his work. It was seldom possible to revise it, and it needed 
revision, The style was vivid and powerful, but careless. This was particularly 
remarked when he became editor of the Witness, with whose editorials Hugh 
Miller had associated faultless composition and perfect finish. Mr. Troup, we 
think, was the victim of his own excess of vitality, his appetite for work was 
80 great that he took much more in hand than he could execute with needful 
care, There are no doubt points on which the public may derive lessons from 
this sketch, but we should think its chief function must be to embalm in the 
hearts of friends the qualities of an estimable friend. We thoroughly appreciate 
the filial piety apparent in the narrative: the spirit that seeks to keep alive 
the nobler qualities of a father who toiled incessantly for the good of others, 
but failed to obtain even the average share of repose or reward. 


PRACTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Vo.tume of Sermons, by the late Dr. Bruce of Edinburgh,t introduces us to a 

remarkable minister of the old school, who spent forty years of a long ministry 

in the metropolis of Scotland. Eminently amiable and attractive in character, 
* Life of George Troup, Journalist. By George E. Troup, Broughty-Ferry. 


+ Sermons by the late John Bruce, D.D., Edinburgh. Edited, with Sketch of his Life and 
Ministry, by the Rev J. C, Burns, Edinburgh. 1881. 
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Dr. Bruce was an earnest and original preacher, and in private full of a rare 
and sparkling humour among those in whose society he could unbend himself, 
His influence as a preacher was so blended with his personnel, that we doubt 
whether even these sermons, interesting and most instructive as they are, will 
convey to readers a fair average conception of the man. They are thoroughly 
Scriptural and evangelical in substance, show a large acquaintance with the 
heart, its sins and sorrows, temptations, trials, and aspirations ; and a pure and 
kindly interest in human beings,—eminently the sermons of a brother, and in 
many instances “a brother born for adversity.” 


It is impossible to open Dr. Momerie’s volume of sermons* at any page without 
being irresistibly led on to a lengthened perusal. The reader, however, who 
hopes to find a solution of the problem regarding the origin of evil will be 
sadly disappointed. The author confines himself to the existence of evil in this 
world, and postulates it as the only means by which a God of love could raise 
human beings to a state of perfection. He holds the life and death of Christ to 
be merely a revelation of the Father, and a proof of self-sacrificing love, not a 
substitution ; hence we are not astonished to find the statement, on p. 36, that 
the agony experienced by our Lord on the cross in anticipation of death, was 
“sorrow for the comparative failure of His life.” In spite of such defects there 
is much in this volume calculated to prove an antidote to the materialism of the 
present day. 


Dr. Lantaret, of Pomaret, has done excellent service in republishing in the 
original French, the well-known history of the Vaudois Churches, by Pasteur 
Gilles of La Tour.t This old history is one of the great sources of information on 
the Vaudois, and its re-issue at this time in this cheap, yet handsome edition, 
will be appreciated, we should hope, by many, beyond the circle of the Valleys. 
Its publication in Pignerol is a sign of the times. 


In Mr. Young’s “ Modern Missions,” { we have a succinct accouut of the great 
Protestant enterprises of the present century. India, Burmah, China, Japan, 
Africa, South, Western, and Central; Madagascar, Polynesia, and Melanesia are 
all passed under review. The great names connected with each are reverently 
introduced. If there be little of sparkle or picturesque description in the volume, 
there is a careful statement of facts throughout ; so that we have one of the best 
summaries of missions that have appeared in our day. It is a sort of Ency- 
clopedia of Modern Missions in which all have a space, and the spirit throughout 
is calm and genial. 


Mr. Puuxir’s little book on “The Garden of Gethsemane” § is a striking proof 
how much profitable and interesting matter may be extracted even from one 
little incident in the life of our Lord. The liveliness of tone and fervour of 
spirit with which the subject is handled will commend it to many. “Earth's 
Work and Heaven’s Rest,” by another Mr. Philip, || is a very admirable state- 
ment of the whole subject of Christian work, practical, telling, and lively, and 
withal most Christian in tone. “What might have Been” { is a simple, touch- 
ing record of a brand plucked from the fire—a thoughtless, gay young man, once 
a clergyman, arrested in the last stage of consumption through the instrument- 
ality of the authoress, in a foreign hotel, and wonderfully changed—yet unable 
not to think “what might have been” had his life been spent as it was ended. 


* The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momerie, D.Sc., King’s 
College, London. Second Edition. Blackwood, Edinburgh. : 

+ Histoire Ecclesiastique des Eglises Vaudoises de Van 1160 au 1643. Par Pierre Gilles. 
Pignerol, 1881. 

~ Modern Missions, their Trials and Triumphs. By Robert Young. London, 1881. 

§ The Garden of Gethsemane. By Rev. G. Philip, M.A. London, 1882. 

|| Earth’s Work and Heaven’s Rest. By Rev. J. Philip, M.A. Edinburgh, 1881. 

{1 What might have Been: a True Story. By Author of English Hearts and English Hands. 
London, 1881. 
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“The Very Words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,”* is a collection of all 
Christ’s sayings, the short sayings grouped according to the subject, and the 
whole forming a garland of unrivalled power and beauty. Of Mrs. Shipton’s 
“Rivers among the Rocks,” + we can give no better account than that we know 
some who have applied to it when their hearts were sore through grievous 
trial, and have found it instrumental in leading them to the palm-groves of Elim, 
whence, refreshed and cheered, they went on their way rejoicing. 


Motes of the Dav. 





REVIVAL OF PRESBYTERIAN ORGANISATION.—It is but two months since 
we had the happiness to call attention to the new life and energy mani- 
fested by the believing section of the French Reformed Church in 
holding a meeting of Synod, and taking steps to reorganise Presby- 
terian government, notwithstanding the absence of the usual authorisation 
by the civil power. We have now the pleasure of discharging a similar 
duty with regard to the Reformed Church in Hungary. The com- 
munication from our much-loved friend, Professor Balogh, begun in our 
last number, and concluded in the present, records a most important 
movement—the meeting for the first time of a General Synod or 
Assembly, representing all the five superintendencies into which the 
Hungarian Church is divided. It is remarkable that in this case, too, 
the civil government kept aloof, not appointing the commissioner whom 
it is entitled to send to be present at the meetings. Whatever may be 
thought of some of the measures adopted by the Synod, the meeting 
seems to have been eminently vigorous and hearty ; and the promise 
for the future is to be counted even more important than the perform- 
ance of the present. ‘There are grand old memories in the history of 
the Hungarian Church, especially the Transylvanian branch of it ; and 
nothing could be more full of hope for Hungary than the appearance 
of men full of the spirit of their godly and fearless fathers. We 
know that a mere revival of organisation is little; but all experience 
shows that a disorganised Church is not a spiritually prosperous one. 
Revived organisation is in the main necessary to revived efficiency, 
faithfulness, and spirituality. The enemies of liberty in Scotland long 
ago understood this well, for they were ever desirous of prohibiting a 
free meeting of Assembly. The friends of the Church understood it 
not less, for their motto was, ‘“‘No Assembly, no Gospel.” Religion 
drooped and almost died out in the disorganised Presbyterian Church 
of England two centuries ago. It has drooped and languished in 
France and Hungary while presbyterial government has been in abey- 


c The Very Words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. London, 1881. 
t Rivers among the Rocks ; or, Walking with God. By Anna Shipton. London, 1881. 
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ance. There is a noble field for a General Presbyterian Alliance exer. dar 
cising a useful influence in the older Churches, in helping to revive - 
Church government where it has been suppressed, as a necessary step to 
the revival of sound preaching, Scriptural worship, and spiritual life. It = 
is to us matter of great regret that the influential laity in the more Ru 
settled Presbyterian Churches appear not to perceive this. It is only on su 
this ground we can explain the prevailing indifference to the effort to de 
bring together the Presbyterian Churches, to spread information regard- be 
ing their condition, and to bring the experience and successful arrange- Lo 
ments of the more settled Churches to bear on the rest. ms 

a 

THE CurisTIAN CHURCH AND LiTERATURE.—Le Christianisme au let 
XIX’ Siécle has taken up the subject of an article on this topic in our ar 
last number. Referring to the fact that the article in question rather th 
stated the difficulties than solved the problem of uniting Christianity at 
and literature, the writer asks: “If this be true in England, what shall pr 
we say of France? The separation between faith and literature in- TI 
creases day by day. With the exception of a few Catholic journals, the co 
whole press is in the hands of freethinkers ; and if here and there you ste 
find a Christian, he is reduced to the alternative of either preaching in ac 
the wilderness, without drawing the crowds of John the Baptist, or of ek 
waging a fruitless war on clericalism, for it is really fruitless to combat an 
popish superstition if you have nothing better to offer in exchange.” se 
The writer goes on to comment on a class of publications of the most Br 
objectionable kind, almost universally current in France, at which every- Je 
body winks, and which many would-be respectable and pious persons to! 
rather patronise than put down. “There is a certain press which is se 
the shame of our age. . . . We should demand in the name of public an 
safety that people be forbid to sell, publish, or expose to the public eye ve 
stories and pictures which wound all modesty, and are an insult alike th 


to morality and religion.” 


“ People have long debated the question whether literature forms morals, or Mf 
morals shape literature. It is probable that there is a measure of truth in both Wi 
views, and it is much to be desired that Christians, as the salt of the earth, wt 
would help to keep the world from becoming rotten by their disgust for certain os 
writings and readings. But unhappily—I appeal to the memory and conscience : 
of every one—what we have to deplore here is not rigour but relaxation. wi 
People allow books to be brought into their houses, and to lie on their tables, gu 
that ought to be read by no one; they accustom their minds to sentiments, and of 
their eyes to sights of which the danger is concealed by eustom ; they share that ho 
universal want of restraint which is not the monopoly of any class of society, and 
which, alike in all classes of society, is due to the same causes, and produces the ™m 
same effects, ; to 

“ Provide, if you will, a sound, cheap literature, but don’t deal in two weights tr 
and two measures ; don’t give to others books that you won’t read yourselves ; and las 
don’t regale yourselves with beverages which, you say, must poison the people. - 


Reform your own morals as well as those of others. Seta good example ; for 
example goes down more than it goes up ; and it ill becomes Christians to lament Co 
the vices of the people if their own books and spectacles are a scandal anda to 
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danger less gross, but more subtle than the halfpenny sheets and café-concerts of 
our faubourgs.” 


OUTRAGES ON THE JEws.—The Christian world has been crying shame 
on the scandalous injustice and cruelty practised toward the Jews in 
Russia. The harsh treatment of the Jews in Germany had become 
sufficiently marked to attract much notice and draw down much con- 
demnation ; but the spirit that had been harsh and bitter in Germany 
became brutal and outrageous in Russia. In the Mansion House in 
London a gathering of public men was found that hardly any other 
conceivable object could have brought together. Lord Shaftesbury and 
Cardinal Wiseman, the Bishop of London and Mr. Spurgeon (whose 
letter was present though not himself), shows how wonderfully all classes 
are of one mind in reprobating the wrongs done to the Jews. Two 
thoughts are naturally suggested by these occurrences. First, there is 
a tendency somehow in the human heart to hate the Jewish race. They 
present to other races the pole of repulsion, not the pole of attraction. 
They do not amalgamate with them, and they cannot. They must 
continue a separate people, aliens among the nations, while their present 
state of unbelief remains. On the other hand, where Christianity is an 
active force, it stands up for the Jews. True, we have not been in so 
close contact with them as others; but we abhor their persecutions, 
and we demand for them justice and humanity. It is gratifying to 
see the foremost Christian race—and that, too, in both its branches, 
British and American—coming forward for the Jews. The effect on the 
Jews themselves may be very remarkable. They have been so accus- 
tomed to be run down, that it must be a new sensation to find them- 
selves defended. May they learn the source of this better feeling, 
and thus learn to honour Him whose Word requires His people to 
remember them that are in adversity, as being themselves also in 
the body. 

CHRISTIAN WorK IN Paris.—The Quarterly Record of the M‘All 
Mission for January, is a number of no ordinary interest. It begins 
with a paper on the present attitude of France toward religion. The 
writer regards it as one of singular interest. One thing is certain—all 
else is uncertain. The certain thing is that the community has broken 
with Rome; the uncertain thing whether they will plunge into the 
gulf of atheism, or whether they will be laid hold of by the true Gospel 
of Christ. The writer feels profoundly that, if only there were persons to 
hold out to them the hand of evangelical aid, they would seize it en 
masse. The next paper describes a hunt for a hall in the provincial 
town of Clermont-Ferrand, in Auvergne. Day after day was spent in 
trying to bargain for a place in which to hold a M‘All reunion. At 
last a bargain was made for a room in a bad locality—a dull street, 
entered by a passage and court. The wonder was, would any one 
come? At the hour of meeting it was crammed. It was crammed, 
too, the next night, so that a partition had to be pulled down to 
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make room for more. And the meeting went on after the strangers 
that had begun it left the town. And the men, the owvriers, remained 
behind to practise the singing of hymns. Alas, poor hungry France! 
Would there were apostles to divide the bread of life among all the 
multitude! Would it could be said of these eager owvriers and their 
families, ‘“‘ They did all eat and were filled !” 


American Motes. 


WEEK OF PrayeR.—While our railways, and steamships, and tele- 
graph lines are now encircling the globe with their aids to commerce, 
the Christian Church is belting it with prayer. The light of the New 
Year’s sun finds you in the Old World engaging in prayer, and as he 
reaches us living in the New, but geologically older, World, he finds us 
singing Keble’s beautiful hymn— 


‘‘ Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear ! 
It is not night if Thou be near.” 


Hardly have we closed our doxology when his rays fall on the 
Pacific slope as the Christian brethren there are assembling for worship, 
while before these have retired to their homes, the churches and 
mission-stations of the far East—Japan, China, Australia, the islands of 
the sea—places where “prayer is wont to be made” are filled with 
worshippers, joyous in their experience of that healing which they have 
found under the wings of the Sun of Righteousness. How striking, 
sublime, is the fact of a prayer-meeting whose attendants are thus 
numerous enough to form a belt right round the globe! What enlarge- 
ment the Church of Christ has known since the day of the “upper 
chamber” in Jerusalem! and how faithfully has the Master fulfilled 
His promise of being with His people “alway, even unto the end of 
the world ” ! 

Our present world-wide observance of the first week of the year as a 
season for special prayer, is largely due to the action of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. But the Evangelical Alliance has simply followed up 
the previous action of the American missionaries at Lodiana in Northern 
India, who in 1857, when that country was still bleeding from wounds 
inflicted during the great sepoy mutiny, issued a call for united prayer, 
with special reference to foreign mission work. A good deal of regret 
is openly expressed in this country as to the change which the Evan- 
gelical Alliance has made on the orginal call—in making foreign 
missions, which Dr. Duff called the chief end of the Christian Church, 
only one, and that not the prominent one of many topics. Indeed, in 
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many localities, and the number of these is rapidly increasing, the 
Evangelical Alliance programme is ignored altogether because of this 
change, and one is used more in harmony with the original design. 

And yet the missionary call for 1857 was by no means the first 
movement in this direction. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States had at several times issued a similar call, 
and a monthly concert of prayer on behalf of missions has long been 
part of the regular religious services of many congregations. Nor have 
these calls again originated in this Church. They, undoubtedly, are 
the result, in great measure, of that “humble attempt to promote 
agreement and union among God’s people in extraordinary prayer for 
the revival of religion and the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on 
the earth,” issued in 1747 by Jonathan Edwards, while that again was 
the result of the memorial sent to him in 1746 by ministers from Scot- 
land, proposing a weekly concert of prayer. These ministers were 
certainly the leaders of the evangelical party of their day—the heirs of 
the traditions and spiritual life of those who, during the “ persecuting 
times ” of 1660-1688, had witnessed a good confession ; so that our 
week of prayer, whose observance often leads to seasons of revival in 
particular congregations, is itself connected by closest links with the 
Reformation, the great fifteenth century revival. 

Cuurca News.—Church life is flowing on very equally all over the 
land. We have no “burning questions” at present on hand. The 
New Year, however, has been marked by one important change in 
ecclesiastical arrangements. The General Assembly of 1881 rearranged 
all the Synods of the Church, making the boundaries of these contermin- 
ous with those of the respective States. This action was to come into 
effect on Ist June, 1832. By this change the number of the Synods 
has been reduced, while the number of members in each will be increased. 
The Synod of New York, for instance, will now consist of about one 
thousand congregations, or be about the size of the Free Church of 
Scotland. In adopting this plan, the Assembly has left it to the local 
parties to determine whether the new Synods shall be general, as has 
hitherto been the case, or delegated, in view of the great increase in 
membership. 

One of the objects sought for by the change was to lessen the amount 
of local business, at present going up to the Assembly. This will be 
secured by giving to the Synods an Assembly character in size, and by 
rendering their decisions final except in discipline cases, affecting the 
doctrine or constitution of the Church. The General Assembly was 
organised in 1789, the year during which the first National Congress 
representing the “Old Thirteen” States met in Philadelphia, so that 
Church and State in their present form in this country are of equal age. 
Long since, the original Thirteen States have increased threefold, and 
the number of the Synods has become hardly fewer, while now the State 
lines, as to territory, have been adopted. Possibly this may lead, one of 
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these days, to the formation of State Assemblies with a great National 
Federal Assembly—a Federal Assembly which, as the Church of Christ 
knows no geographical lines, may yet become the General Assembly of 
the Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system throughout the 
world. 

How this change may affect the Presbyterianism of our Churches, 
is yet uncertain. This America of ours is a land in which men set little 
value on old things, and none at all on things because they are old. 
Men think that as old customs and ways of doing things do best in the 
Old World, so new customs and modes of working will be most 
efficient in the New World. Hence we modify so easily time-honoured 
customs. In some of our congregations we have the Scriptures read 
responsively during public worship, with more or less of an approach to 
a liturgy. The impulse in this direction has not come, however, from 
the Reformed Churches of the Continent so much as from the influence 
of the Episcopal Church in our larger cities, and over our more “ fashion- 
able” classes. The tendency is unquestionably a backward one, for a 
vigorous spiritual life cannot consent to having its prayers or religious 
services generally in a stereotyped form ; but its existence is the result 
either of the feebleness of our Church authority, or of the extent 
of our individual liberty, take it which way you please. The talk of the 
desirableness of more form in our Presbyterian service, partly for its own 
sake, and partly as a means of heading off the Episcopal-ward drift, has 
become so general that Professor Morris, of Lane Seminary, has judged 
it needful to enter a caveat. 

Princeton Seminary has at length brought back to her halls her 
old student, Dr. F. L. Patton, late of Chicago. Through the munifi- 
cence of R. L. Stuart, Esq., of New York, in giving $100,000 for the 
purpose, a new Chair had been founded in the Seminary whose 
occupant should consider “the Relations of Philosophy and Science to 
the Christian Religion,” or, more briefly, as Dr. Patton has himself put 
it, “Religious Philosophy.” Such a subject lay so exactly in Dr. Patton’s 
line, that one might almost suppose that if he were fitted for the Chair, 
the Chair was made for him. Dr. Patton will be a valuable addition 
to the professorial staff of Princeton Seminary, whose fame abroad has 
perhaps been somewhat overshadowed by, or mixed up with that of 
Princeton College, presided over by Dr. M‘Cosh. 

Sratistics.—Will it interest your readers to know that during the 
past year there have reached America as “ Immigrants,” and intending 
to remain, more than 700,000 people. A mass of people as large as 
the population of Glasgow, I suppose, has been transferred to our 
continent—one-third from Germany and one-sixth from Ireland. Our 
population in New York city is about 1,250,000 ; of these, however, 
some 38,000 died during the year, leaving their places to be filled up 
by 26,000 births and the immigrants from abroad, or persons from 
the country coming to New York for employment. 
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If Sir G. Cornewall Lewis had been living, he would assuredly have 
challenged our city statistics, for no fewer than 17 persons out of 38,000 
were reported to have been over one hundred years of age, and 8 out 
of these 17 were from Ireland, 5 being women and 3 men. 

Let me close this letter with a few figures respecting New York 
ecclesiastically. In this city of a million and a-quarter, there is 
Protestant church accommodation for 275,000 people, with an ordi- 
nary attendance of 150,000. The 55 Roman Catholic churches have 
accommodation for 70,000, while their membership is, of course, the 
whole Catholic population. 

Of the churches, in detail, the following are the figures, as reported 


in our prints :— 
Churches & Missions. Members. 


Presbyterians (in all branches), —. ‘ ' 111 28,000 
Episcopalians, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 85 20,000 
Baptists, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 48 11,000 
Methodists, F ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 62 10,000 
Lutherans (various), ; ; j ‘ 29 6,000 
Congregationalists, . ‘ ‘ : ; 9 3,670 
Universalists, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; 6 3,395 
Unitarians, d : ‘ ‘ P + 550 
Jews, ; ? : ‘ ‘ , 23 3,000 


I venture to think that these figures are considerably below the 
truth, though the proportions may be correct. 
G. D. MatrHews. 


General Surhev. 


es 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Scotch PRESBYTERIANS. 


Instrumental Music.—While instrumental music in public worship 
has for some years been lawful in the Established and United Presby- 
terian Churches, the Free Church has stood firm in the “old paths.” 
Her congregations use neither organs nor harmoniums. But now a 
Free Church organ agitation has fairly commenced. The Presbytery of 
Glasgow, by a decided majority, have resolved to overture the General 
Assembly praying for the liberty possessed in the other two Presbyterian 
denominations ; and there have been other movements in the same 
direction. We may express the hope that the subject will be discussed 
quietly and cautiously. It will be difficult to maintain that a practice 
which you find in so many Presbyterian Churches, British, Continental, 
and American, is essentially opposed to Presbyterianism ; the ground 
of opposition will rather be that instrumental music is inconsistent with 
the simplicity and spirituality of Presbyterian worship. It is worthy of 
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notice that the conviction is growing in England that the “ Liturgy” is 
a dead weight on the English Church, so far as the masses are concerned. 

Foreign Missions.—Scotch Presbyterian missionaries in India have 
rarely had to tell of great numbers of converts. For the thousands of 
Tinnevelly, they have scarcely had their tens. But matters are some- 
what altering in this respect. The Established Church Mission at Dar- 
jeeling, among the Lepchas, reports baptisms every month, and last 
month as many as twenty-four. When Dr. Murray-Mitchell, not long 
ago, visited the station of the Free Church native minister, Mr. 
Narayan Sheshadri, in Western India, he baptised on the Sabbath 
nineteen persons, and there were more than three times that number 
in the district prepared for baptism. 

Mr. Stewart, with a good band of native labourers, is by this time 
busy at the road between Nyassa and Tanganyika. A little steamer 
which the London Missionary Society are sending out to Tanganyika is 
to be taken by this route. 

Canadian Union.—The United Presbyterians reach again the £200 
of minimum stipend for home ministers ; and their foreign missions for 
the year show an increase of £3000. 

A case has just been decided by the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council of great importance to the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
When the Presbyterians in that great colony formed a Union, some 
five or six years ago, a minority—we think a small minority—of the 
section connected with the Established Church of Scotland declined 
to go into the Union. In regard to the temporalities involved, the 
Unionists thought themselves quite secure under the shelter of Acts 
passed by the local Legislatures. It has turned out otherwise. The 
Non-Unionists carried the case before the Canadian law courts. In 
these they were defeated, both in the first instance and on appeal. 
They have, however, succeeded in England; and we believe a large 
amount of property will fall back into their hands. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Census.—The religious “censuses” have evidently produced a 
deep impression. Already energetic steps are being taken in the Church 
of England! At a church extension meeting at Nottingham, presided 
over by the Bishop of Lincoln, it was resolved forthwith to set agoing a 
system of mission chapels, and an evangelistic agency working in a freer 
style and using freer services. No grand consecrated buildings are 
meanwhile to arise. A commission, appointed by the bishop of the 
diocese, to inquire into the spiritual needs of Bristol, recommends the 
erection in that city of six new churches and three mission chapels with 
endowments. 

The Revised Version.—The Bishop of Gloucester has just issued a 
pastoral in which, besides touching on various things of local interest in 
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the diocese, he adverts to some public questions. Among these, he 
could hardly avoid in such a document making special allusion to the 
“revision” question. He is evidently not quite pleased with the treat- 
ment which the work, in which he was so prominent, has received. He 
alludes particularly to a brother bishop’s handling of it. We suppose 
he has in his eye Bishop Wordsworth’s paper which, more temperate 
and more cautious that Dean Burgon’s fierce onslaught in the 
Quarterly Review, was a “considerable and formidable” attack on the 
new version. Upon the whole, the “revised” New Testament—though 
its great merits in many respects are fully acknowledged—does not 
seem to grow in favour in the South. We see that a motion is to be 
made in Convocation to make a selection from its undoubted improve- 
ments with the object of having these legalised. 

A good deal of attention is being given to the “ National Church 
Reform Union,” an extreme Broad Church organisation. It seeks to 
strengthen the Church of England by a very wide scheme of popular 
influence and control. The Church, says Mr. Alfred Grey, “needs 
democratic reform far more than the country.” He and his coadjutors 
want it turned into a great “co-operative society for doing good, in 
which all men have equal rights.” Religion is to be managed by parish 
boards, the members to be chosen, as we understand, by universal suf- 
frage, and persons of all beliefs to be eligible. Church creeds, as it 
seems, are to pass away ; and it is to be left to each parish to settle what 
doctrine, or whether any doctrine, shall be taught. No wonder that 
the Guardian and the Nonconformist equally object. The truth is, 
Mr. Grey’s National Church, if it were established, would be the 
smallest of the sects. Its supporters, however, have faith in it, and are 
holding meetings to commend it to popular acceptance. It seems to 
have a very earnest adherent in Professor Seeley. 

The Case of the Curates.—At a recent meeting of the “ Curates’ 
Alliance,” a motion was made to the effect that there was no hope for 
curate-justice till “the people have a distinct voice in the appoint- 
ment and in the retention of their ministers.” It was lost by only two 
votes. At this same meeting the extraordinary statement was made 
that there are “5300 assistant-clergy (or curates) in work, and between 
4000 and 5000 unattached.” 

The Uganda Mission.—Mr. Stanley’s convert Mtesa has been in 
many ways a great disappointment. Yet he is not without kingly ways 
and aspirations, and is far above the ordinary African chief. And we 
rejoice that good news has come from Uganda. The Church missionary 
men there have done nobly ; having patiently endured, waited, and 
prayed, they are now, it seems, having their reward. The Arab is 
at a discount, and the Papist has no longer a damaging influence. The 
Sunday flag waves again at the palace. The missionaries have perfect 
freedom to work, and more willing pupils than they can overtake. 
They have also obtained a grant of land and the needed aid to bring it 
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into a state of culture; they are building a comfortable two-storey house, 
which they say every chief in Uganda will straightway be imitating ; 
they have sunk a well in their garden and found good water, and the 
working of the pump has sent a thrill of excitement over the kingdom. 
It is true that the favour of a fitful sensual despot is not much to be 
depended on. But Mr. O'Flaherty and Mr. Mackay are very hopeful. 


NONCONFORMISTS. 

Congregational Jubilee Fund.—The first list of contributions to the 
Congregational Jubilee Fund, which is mainly to be appropriated to the 
“Church Aid Fund,” is now published. The sum reached is £87,000. 
Twenty-seven contributors give £1000 each, or upwards—and of the 
larger contributors four give £2000, four £5000, and one £20,000. 

Recent Census.—The Nonconformist has given the complete statis- 
tics of the recent censuses of Church attendance in England, and 
so far as the thing could be done, made a comparison with 1851. The 
census has been taken in seventy towns, and in as many villages, with 
a population of 3,629,000. The average attendance of separate 
worshippers is calculated at 29°5 per cent. of the population. But the 
numbers are found to vary greatly. At the small Lancashire town of 
Widnes only 12 per cent. of the population were at church on the 
census day, while at Melksham, near Bath, the percentage was 70. 
The ascent from the lowest to the highest is very gradual—12, 15, 20, 
30, 35, 40, 45, 50, &c. Of the towns with a population above 100,000, 
the three highest are, Bristol 43, Leicester 40, Hull 32. The Church 
of England has the largest attendance, the Methodists are next, and the 
Congregationalists and Baptists together next. Taking the whole 
attendances the numbers are, 1,300,000, or 36 per cent.; Church of 
England 503,000 ; all other denominations 798,000. The Noncon- 
jormist thinks the percentage in 1881 is very nearly the same as 1851 ; 
but as the Churches knew of the latter census before it was made, it 
would seem probable that, instead of declension, there has been 
progression. Since 1851 the increase of sittings in the Church of 
England has been 87,800 ; in other bodies, 242,000. 


BAPTISTS. 

Baptist Congo Mission.—The Baptist Mission on the Congo is going 
hopefully on. Ground has been obtained from the chiefs at Manyanga, 
near the Ntombo Falls, and a station is being established there. By the 
last news, the steel boat has arrived, and has been towed up as far as 
Mussuco, a hundred miles from the coast. 


FRANCE. 


Change of Ministry.—We seldom call the attention of our friends 
abroad to matters not strictly connected with religious or ecclesiastical 
topics ; yet, for once, political events seem so connected with the 
moral and religious future of the country, that it behoves us not to let 
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them pass without at least mentioning some of the chief characteristics 
of the crisis which is now terminated. 

Mr. Gambetta’s fall has not surprised us, and the friends of France 
must note, as an encouraging symptom, the spirit displayed by the 
House, in dispensing (at least for a time) with his services. We need 
more practice in the art of self-government, which, thanks to their 
Protestant and Biblical training, Anglo-Saxon races have pursued for so 
long a time with such magnificent results. The hero-worshipping 
tendencies of our people are well known, the French popular mind, 
following the bent of its Romish education, has always sought for 
what it called ‘the incarnation of the national genius.” Napoleon I. 
and Napoleon III. have each in turn been considered as the “homme 
providentiel ;” and his “ fidéles” were fast becoming accustomed to 
consider Mr. Gambetta, not certainly, as “l’homme providentiel,” since 
for them Providence has dwindled into a myth, but as “l’homme 
nécessaire.” The legend which was gradually enveloping the former 
tribune of the people, has melted into smoke, and though the admira- 
tion for his splendid oratory and gratitude for past services remain 
the same as before, his assertion of uncontrolled and irresponsible 
authority has been nipped in the bud. 

Leaving aside the political aspects of the recent crisis, it is impossible 
(in a religious point of view) not to find causes of satisfaction in the 
changes which have just taken place. Mr. Gambetta and the ministry 
of which he was the head, were not only anti-clerical but were dis- 
tinctly anti-religious. Last summer a large and crowded popular 
meeting took place at Paris. Mr. Gambetta presided, and Mr. Paul 
Bert, the future Minister of Instruction and Public Worship, gave a 
lecture explaining his schemes for popular education. His conclusion 
was summed up in these words—‘“ Nations advance in civilisation in 
proportion as they free themselves from the trammels of religion.” 
This sophism was much applauded by the audience, and Mr. Gambetta 
congratulated the lecturer on the broadness and correctness of his 
views. The last premier and his party represent, and do not hesitate 
to make an open profession of, the social doctrines of the contemporary 
materialistic and atheistic school of thought ; and friends of liberty and 
the Gospel could not without misgiving see them placed at the head of 
public affairs. ‘A doctrine,” writes Mr. Leliévre in his excellent 
weekly journal the Zvangelist, “the primary elements of which are the 
negation of the human conscience and of God, can never develop true 
liberty. In politics this doctrine would beget despotism and not 
liberty. The late ministry has received no echo from the heart of 
France because it professed to believe in nought but material interest 
and the power of force. Though we are fallen very low, through the 
dissemination of evil doctrine, we are not so utterly fallen as to have 
given up all soaring towards a higher ideal.” 

It is with much satisfaction that our Church has greeted the return 
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to the head of affairs of men whose opinions are distinctly spiritual. 
Mr. de Freycinet, the new premier, and Mr. Leén Say are Protestants, 
and the gallant admiral, Jauréguiberry, who distinguished himself so 
conspicuously during the last war, is a working member of our Board 
of Missions. Curiously enough, the President of the Senate, Mr. 
Leroyer, also belongs to our communion, so that we are glad to say 
the direction of public affairs is in the hands of men whose past tradi- 
tions fit them for the great work which is before them. May they 
prove worthy of their calling! 

Emigration of the French Vaudois.—The Italian Vaudois have of 
late received many proofs of interest from their Presbyterian brethren 
across the water. The French branch of this interesting people is less 
generally known, as they have been incorporated into the Reformed 
Church of France, and their history has been for a long time past 
blended with ours. Still, all readers of French Protestant history will 
remember the blood-thirsty crusades against these witnesses for Gospel 
truth throughout the Middle Ages, and during the period of the Renais- 
sance. These Vaudois, by whose hard work the south-eastern districts 
of France were changed from a wilderness into a fertile land, and whose 
Scriptural institutions remained as a shining light in the midst of the 
dark ages, after the outrages and massacre of Cabriéres and Merindol 
had left their villages heaps of burning ruins, retired, greatly dim- 
inished in their numbers, to the mountain fastnesses of the High Alps 
of Dauphiné. There they established themselves, and lived on through 
three centuries amidst the peaks in comparative security. Nature 
itself was hard for them, and when at the beginning of the century Felix 
Neff began his apostolic work among them, their unfortunate position 
was indeed worthy of compassion. The spiritual work of this man of 
God also brought to the Vaudois material benefits. Christian friends 
in France formed special societies to help these mountaineers who were 
literally dying off from sheer want, in their valleys, and the Swiss 
Churches, remembering that Farel had come to them from the high 
Alps, joined in the work of restoration. Churches have been built, 
manses erected, pastors placed among the “Israel des Alpes,” and the 
numbers of the Vaudois, lessened by privation of all kinds, have been 
steadily increasing. During the last few months, our Vaudois and their 
friends, finding that the scanty resources of their barren land were 
becoming completely inadequate for the support of their families, have 
been organising a scheme for emigration. Their plan, which seems 
essentially practical, is to draft off to Algeria the surplus population, 
after having bought their pasture lands on the hill sides. These will 
be given to the remaining population. The emigrants receive from the 
French Government grants of excellent land near the coast, and are 
looked after during the first months of their stay by a committee of 
Christian friends from among the Reformed Churches of Algeria. This 
plan of emigration has already been partially carried out. The younger 
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male population of one of the Alpine villages have founded in the 
Department d’Oran, within eight miles of the sea, a settlement named 


is with joy that, the pastors of the small Algerian Church look forward 


30 after their native spot the “Nouvelle Dormilhouse.’ They have 

d : ploughed the virgin soil, cast in the grain, and it is fervently hoped that : 
I. ! He, who has led their faithful tribe through the persecutions and diffi- 
Vf culties of the last five centuries, will bless them in their new land. It 


\ 
: 
y f to this influx of fervent and austere Christians. 
But it will be easily understood that wholesale emigration of this 


of kind, and the buying of their Alpine pasture grounds from the intend- 
n ing emigrants, entail a very large outlay of money ; our committees are 
SS fettered for want of means. Could not our friends who have generously 
d found thousands to better the position of the Italian Vaudois ministers, 
3st help on, by a few hundreds, the good work of preventing the extinction 


of that noble race on this side of the Alps ?* 
J. H. WHEATCROFT. 





a GERMANY. 

6 PRUSSIA AND THE RomIsH CHURCH. 

le PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS OF THE FALCK LAWS—-INFLUENCE OF JESUITISM. 

ol Arter ten years’ fierce conflict between the State and the Romish 

L- Church in Prussia and Germany, there are on all sides evidences that 

8 men are weary of the strife, and long for peace. On the 18th January, 

h the German Reichstag made a beginning in this direction, and that, 

re too, with the approbation of the most violent of the opponents of Rome, 

x by the abrogation of one of the laws which led to this conflict—viz., | 
n that of the 4th May, 1874, by which those clergy were declared liable | 
of to banishment or to being interned, who, without legal authority, 

ls exercised any ecclesiastical functions, preached or said mass. The 

re leader of the Central Party himself, Dr. Windhorst, brought the motions 

3S before the German Parliament, and while in the preceding year the 

h same motion was rejected by a great majority, it was now passed by an 

t, emphatic majority of the House. 

\e Meanwhile the Prussian Government has also introduced to the 

n Landtag of the kingdom certain legal measures which ought to have the 

ir effect of bringing to an end this open conflict. It is not proposed, 

re however, by these measures, to revise the well-known Falck May laws. 

e The Government wishes, not a change of the laws, but rather a wide 
1S authority permitting it to employ, or not to employ, the laws, according 
1, as the ecclesiastico-political state of matters may seem at any time 

ll to, demand. Accordingly (1) the authority granted to the ministry 

e by the law of 14th July, 1880, but withdrawn by that of 31st Decem- 
'e ber, 1881, is henceforth to be again allowed of releasing from their oath 

of of allegiance to the Government the vicars of bishops in vacant dioceses. 

is * Contributions will be thankfully received by our well-known friend M. Réveillaud, 

oY 59 Rue Duplessis, Versailles, 
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(2) The ministry demands the right of conferring in certain cases 
official recognition, as bishops in their former dioceses, on those bishops 
who have been removed from their offices by judicial sentence against 
them. (3) The Government claims the right also of admitting to their 
offices such priests as have not been educated in conformity with the 
regulations for the education of the clergy in Germany. (4) And 
the “ecclesiastical tribunal,” consisting of the entire body of civil and 
ecclesiastical laws, originating in the “ Culturkampf,” shall continue still 
in force, but the final resort in all complaints regarding the recognition 
by the State of suspected priests shall not be this tribunal judging 
according to the law, but the minister of worship acting according to 
his own judgment. 

Now, it is worthy of remark that those very political parties which 
formerly led in the most violent and decided manner the conflict against 
Rome, especially the National Liberals, under the guidance of Dr. Falck, 
are now seeking to press the Government to too great concessions to 
the demands of the Popish Church. The Government demands discre- 
tionary authority to be able to stand in armed defence should any 
more hostile person than Leo XIII. gain the helm of affairs in Rome; 
but the National Liberals, and kindred parties, seek to have the laws 
themselves revised, and thereby to bring about the establishment 
of a fuller and more intimate relation between the State and the 
Church. 

How is this reversal of their position to be explained? Only in this 
way, as has been acknowledged by the most extreme and violent parties. 
The State has in those May laws, in certain points, gone beyond its 
proper authority, and intruded into the region which properly apper- 
tains to the inner life of the Church, and which must be ruled by itself 
alone. It is gratifying to your correspondent to observe that this 
opinion is now beginning to be generally entertained, an opinion which 
he defended as “ German delegate” in an address at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at New York in 18738, immediately after the 
passing of those laws. Rome would never have gained the victory 
which it is now on the point of gaining, if the State in the conflict 
from which it could not shrink, and into which it was forced to enter 
by the decrees of the Vatican Council, had used better and keener 
weapons. Now, the Liberals come and wish that to be removed out of 
the May laws which, in my opinion, ought never to have been in them. 

The National Liberal party itself, represented by the National 
Zeitung, now demands, in order to meet so far the claims of the 
Catholic Church :— 

1. The abolition of the so-called cultwre-examinations. The law of 
the 11th May, 1873, applicable to the entire body of German theo- 
logical students, requires that, after they have passed the exit examina- 
tion in a German gymnasium, and have studied theology for three 
years at a German university, they shall undergo an examination by the 
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eS | State on science, particularly in the departments of philosophy, history, 
ps and German literature. By this means it was intended to secure for 
1st the Catholic clergy a “national education,” but not a single Catholic 
pir theologian has, in fact, offered himself for this State examination. Only 
he the Protestant theologians have had to submit to it, and they certainly 
nd required no special constraint to aid national interests. It is the Pro- 
nd ? testant Church which has made Prussia, and through it Germany, great. 
ill ; 2. The limitation of the necessity of giving public notification of the 
on fist fixed appointment of priests. 
ng According to the same law the clergy are required to name to the 
to chief president of the province, with the designation of the office, the 
candidate on whom an appointment is to be conferred. This bears 
ich upon the translation of a minister from one spiritual office to another, 
ast or the exchange of a temporary for a permanent situation. 
ck, 3. The abolition of the ecclesiastical tribunal, the special business 
to transacted by it to be transferred to the highest Prussian tribunal. 
re- This business consists principally in deciding whether disciplinary 
ny punishments inflicted by Church Courts on the servants of the Church 
1e ; are authorised or not. 
WS 4, The omission by the State of the oath exacted from bishops and 
ant their vicars, since a right selection of the person offers a much securer 
he guarantee than the bishop’s oath does. This oath, which the whole of 
the Prussian bishops have hitherto taken, is in these terms: “I, chosen 
his and ordained a bishop, swear an oath to God Almighty, as omniscient, 
ies. and on the Holy Gospel, that I will be submissive, faithful, obedient, 
its and devoted to his royal Majesty of Prussia, and to his highness, his 
er- lawful successor in the Government, as my most gracious king and 
self landlord, and to the best of my ability assist his highness, and avert 
his from him injury and harm ; and particularly that I will strive carefully 
ich to foster, in the discharge of my own episcopal function, in my clergy, 
the and in the congregations of the people, the dispositions of reverence and 
the fidelity toward the king, love for the Fatherland, obedience to the laws, 
ory and all those virtues which in Christians mark the good subject. 
lict “Particularly I promise that I will countenance no association or 
iter union at home or abroad which might be dangerous to the public safety ; 
ner and if I should discover, whether within my diocese or elsewhere, that 
, of plots are being formed which might bring injury on the State, I will 
m. give his royal Majesty information of them. ll this I swear to 
nal observe the more inviolably, as I am certain that by the oath which I 
the ; have sworn to his holiness the Pope and to the Church, I am bound to 
' nothing which is contrary to the oath of fidelity and allegiance to his 
r of | royal Majesty. 
1e0- “ All this I swear, so help me God, and His Holy Gospel. Amen.” 
na- 5. The abolition of the arrangement permitting laymen (patrons or 
ree i 


: oa congregation) to appoint to ecclesiastical offices without the bishop’s 
the { Cail, 
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The law of the 20th May, 1874, was designed to prevent the con- 
tinually increasing number of vacancies in the Catholic congregations 
caused by the frequent occurrence of vacancies in sees through this 
transference of the power of electing priests to the laity. But not a 
single congregation has made use of this power of election, and where 
patron’s priests (the so-called “State’s priests”) are appointed, the 
people absent themselves from Divine service. 

These and such-like modifications are sought from the State by the 
very authors of the May laws. How should the Conservative party be 
induced to maintain unrighteousness in the law by which Rome is only 
made to gain strength ? But may the rendering of justice to Rome not 
lead to the desire to form an alliance with the Popish Church, or with 
the Catholic party of the Centre, with which an actual identity of interest 
might be possible? The officious and official announcements of the 
Government have in these recent times given repeated indications of a 
desire—vain though it be—to find at Rome, in the friendly and peace- 
loving disposition of Leo XIII., support in conducting the home affairs 
of Germany. 

Let no one be deceived by the idea that now the Pope himself can 
exercise any influence whatever on the tendency now showing itself in 
the Catholic Church. The system which Mr. Gladstone calls “ Vatican- 
ism,” and Father Curci the ‘‘system of the old zealots” (vecchi zeloti), 
is much stronger than any single person. Pope Pecci long defended 
himself against the despotism of this system, but wholly in vain. The 
Pontiff can no longer oppose Jesuitism, which is now the official 
Romish Church. And is Leo XIII., who is more courtly, prudent, 
cautious, learned, and intellectually distinguished than his predecessor, 
in reality more friendly or more peacefully inclined toward the Pro- 
testant Church than Giovanni Mastai? Does he not anathematise 
the Protestants as disciples of the devil? Does he not attribute to 
Protestantism the existence of revolution, negation, and Nihilism? 
Could he then ever enter into a peaceful alliance with a Protestant 
imperial house whose very existence must be a perpetual source of 
annoyance and of scorn to Papists ? 

No ; “Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes!” Even though the Romish 
Church should declare herself prepared to be helpful to the Government 
in its plans for the regeneration of the social condition of workmen, the 
State would need to guard against this dangerous alliance. Rome gives 
nothing without receiving tenfold more in return. If the State seek a 
position in which it has nothing to receive or nothing to suffer from 
Rome, mark off exactly the sphere within which the Church can legally 
exercise its own authority ; even then it must carefully watch against 
every aggression and usurpation on the part of Rome, and seek to 
restore to the Protestant Church, as the only equal opponent of Rome 
in the spiritual sphere, her full independence and freedom from State 
control, and the domination of the non-ecclesiastical majorities of the 
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masses; only then will the terrible concentration of Rome be harmless, 
and her present apparent victory be found at last to be a defeat. 
PFoRTA. L, WITTE. 


HUNGARY. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD. 
(Continued from last number.) 
SCHOOL ORGANISATION—JUDICIAL PROCEDURE—ELECTION OF MINISTERS—-COMMON 

FUND—PROFESSORS’ LIBERTY OF TEACHING—SPIRIT OF THE SYNOD—THE PRES- 

BYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 

TE third important scheme presented to the Synod, consisting of 170 
articles, was that for school organisation. This embraces the regulations 
respecting all kinds of schools in the hands of our denomination, especially 
the elementary schools, gymnasia, training colleges, and theological 
colleges. These schools (except the faculty of law) are declared to be an 
inseparable and constituent part of our Church. The principle of self- 
government in relation to our schools, as well as the right of the State 
to superintend these schools, was laid down and acknowledged. What 
will the State say regarding that part of our legislation? The issue is 
earnestly longed for. It is rumoured that the Ministers of State will 
not lay this law before His Majesty. It is likely that a great commo- 
tion will follow, and the Synod must once more be convened, because 
the right possessed by our Churches for three centuries is in danger, 
and comes into collision with the modern conception of the State and 
Parliament, whose motto is L’état cest tout. 

The fourth scheme discussed was the order and rules of judicial pro- 
cedure in Church Courts of all grades. Our lawyers took the chief 
share in this department. 

The fifth scheme—the new laws regarding the calling and appointing 
of ministers—raised the most fiery discussion and lengthened debate. 
Our old fourteenth canon (of 1646) declared that the power of calling 
ministers is to be exercised by the Presbyters, or those members of the 
Church who are eminent both for piety and worth, but by no means 
without the consent of the people. Moreover, it was declared that 
“the senior of a district shall not thrust any pastor on the people 
against. their will, nor, again, can the people call and induct a pastor 
against the will of the senior.” The senior (pastor-president of a 
Church district) must judge, together with the chief of his brethren, 
whether he (viz., the minister to be called) is worthy of that position 
(canon 22). Our Church had been governed under that wise law for 
200 years. This law gave the people the right to call their minister, 
but not without higher control. The senior, with his colleagues, had 
also their respective influence and right of interference. But in 1860, after 
the great battle against the imperial Patent * was gained, the Protestant 
public plunged into the boundless sea of democracy. All the superintend- 
encies adopted a new rule for the appointment of ministers ; all the 
* See The Catholic Presbyterian, 1881, p. 419. 
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ratepayers in the congregations received uncontrolled liberty to choose 
the pastor, while the senior and the Superior Church Court lost their 
right to judge as to the fitness of the newly-elected pastor. These 
changes produced very sad fruits during the twenty-one years following. 
The largest and most important congregations chose their pastors with 
less regard to their proper qualifications than to their political views : the 
more intelligent in the congregations were outnumbered by the less dis- 
cerning majorities. The most flourishing churches accordingly began to 
decline—a result which roused the Church Courts to seek a change in 
the mode of election. This heavy task fell on the Synod. 

The General Synod appointed a committee to frame a new law in 
accordance with the previous practice of the superintendencies, and the 
opinions expressed in overtures to the Superior Court. Every member 
felt the danger of restricting a liberty once granted to the people, yet 
it was the universal opinion that a revision was indispensable. But 
how was this to be done, and to what extent ? The committee, formed 
of representatives from the five superintendencies, proposed to secure 
the interests both of the congregation and of the higher courts by a 
committee elected by both bodies, which should have the right of pre- 
senting several candidates, one of whom the people must choose as their 
new pastor. 

As soon as the proposal was laid on the table of the Synod, the 
storm burst out. Three parties were formed—(a.) The radicals from the 
Tibiscan superintendency—a district containing the ancient Reformed 
College of S. Patak, which sends forth the most advanced Liberalism 
and Rationalism of every kind—demanded the maintenance of the 
statutes of 1860, giving the people unlimited free choice of pastors. 
Under the local pressure brought to bear on them, the members from 
the Tibiscan superintendency, who, as members of committee, had given 
their assent and signatures to the common proposal, withdrew from 
that position. This caused a disagreeable feeling in the Synod. (b.) 
The Trans-Tibiscan superintendency, with Debreczen as its centre, finally 
adhered to the method of election, according to which the presby- 
terium of the congregation and the higher Church court each elect 
three members by secret vote ; this mixed committee, under the presi- 
dency of the senior, appoints from three to five of the most qualified 
licentiates, from whom the people are left, without any other restric- 
tion, to choose their pastor. (c.) The Danubian superintendency, in 
which the chief city is Budapest,—headed by Count Melchior Lényai, 
the chief curator, formerly Minister of State, assisted by Adalbert 
Kovacs, professor of Church Law in the Reformed Theological Seminary 
of Budapest, who studied in Holland, and has a predilection for the 
Dutch system—wished to introduce the plan of classifying into four 
categories both the congregations and licentiates or ministers, accord- 
ing to the revenues on the one side, and talent on the other. 

The contest was protracted through several sederunts. Sometimes 
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ose a rupture seemed imminent. The interest of the outer world became 
eir intense, and the public and the newspapers paid the greatest attention to 
ese the debate. The authority and parliamentary skill of Lényai were 
ng. such as to procure the addition of his proposal to that of the Synodal 
ith Committee, whose work was thus practically annulled. At first Lényai’s 
the i party opposed the method of selecting candidates ; but, seeing that the 
lis- majority supported it, they adopted the principle in addition to their 
to own—the appointing committee being reduced to a very innocent and 
in powerless body where the classification remains and prevails, with its 
strictly circumscribed four categories. At last, after mutual conces- 
in sions, the Synod, by thirty-two votes against twenty-six, adopted 
he Lényai’s motion, with the slight modification that each superintendency 
ber shall have the right to classify congregations and ministers, and can- 
yet didature shall remain alongside of classification. This decision is harsh 
but and extreme, and utterly unexpected. The two Tibiscan superintend- 
ed encies are not satisfied with the new law, which, if sanctioned for ten 
re years, cannot be altered. It is to be feared that the large congrega- 
ra tions, having not only lost their unlimited freedom of choice, but 
re- ' become doubly fettered by the system of classification and the restric- 
elr tion of candidates, will refuse obedience and adopt Congregationalism, to 
which there is a strong tendency in the larger congregations. It is possible 
he that things will be worse now than before the law passed. The transition 
he from unlimited freedom to this double limitation is too sudden and trying, 
od and the reputation and authority of the Synod will certainly suffer. 
m The next great topic of general interest was the foundation of a 
he Common Fund for the following purposes :—(a.) To aid poor congrega- 
8, tions incapable of supporting themselves. (b.) To build churches and 
m schools where these are necessary, especially for the smaller and more 
n needy congregations. (c.) To augment the salaries of the poorer pastors. 
m (d.) To found mission-stations for those of the Calvinistic faith who are 
.) scattered among others of alien creeds and nationalities. (e.) To give 
ly pecuniary assistance to aged and infirm ministers, and to help the 
Pe widows and orphans of ministers. For the past quarter of a century 
ot some of our leading men have been endeavouring to create such a 
1- common fund, but public opinion was divided regarding the mode and 
d means of its creation. The Convent had prepared a plan, but Count M. 
i Lényai, formerly Minister of Finance, proposed a new and better scheme, 
n which was preferred. According to Lényai’s plan, every family is bound 
1, to contribute one thousandth part of its yearly income. On the creation 
't of the fund, members and ladies subscribed more than 30,000 florins as 
y a voluntary offering. Baron Vay, Count Degenfeld, Baron Vay, junior, 
e gave each 5000 florins ; two ladies of Debreczen gave 1000 and 500 
r florins respectively. Aged ministers raised their eloquent voices, 


|. thanking God that they were permitted to see the day when Christ- 
lan philanthropy and benevolence had become a reality. All the 
s members hailed the day as one that will serve to perpetuate the memory 
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of the Synod ; and viewed the fund as a common bond closely uniting 
the five superintendencies, as a substantial expression of the unity of 
interest in the Hungarian Reformed Church. We hope the “Common 
Fund” will be able to afford 100,000 or 150,000 florins annually for 
its various objects. 

Doctrinal questions were purposely excluded from the Synod, but it 
was impossible that at some points the doctrinal views of the members 
should remain wholly concealed. The evangelical and rationalistic 
parties made themselves heard here and there, but a wise moderation 
and reserve were generally observed. The right of revising the old 
or framing new articles of faith, as well as the liturgy, was wholly 
reserved for a future General Synod to be convened for that purpose. 
Unification was the chief end and aim of the recent Synod ; hence, 
everything likely to hinder the accomplishment of that purpose was 
intentionally shunned. But difference of doctrinal view was manifested 
when the school law was discussed. In the fourth part, which treats of 
the higher schools and the colleges, article 161 runs thus : “ Freedom of 
teaching and learning is the fundamental principle of the organisation 
of the highest schools as well as of the whole superior public instruction.” 
The grey-haired senior of a district near Patak, the Rev. Samuel 
Szentpéteri, a strong Calvinist, wished to insert into the article the 
statement that the freedom of teaching was not to violate the vital 
principles of the Church, and that therefore “the cultivation of the 
sciences should proceed in the interest of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church.” 8. Bedthy, a layman, substitute chief curator from Budapest, 
in other questions orthodox, considered the insertion superfluous, it being 
self-evident that the Reformed Church cannot organise her schools 
except for the promotion of her own interest. Professor M. Ballagi also 
deemed it superfluous to emphasise the denominational interests, because 
science has no concern with denominations, though our schools exist 
for the maintenance of the Protestant spirit. Peter Nagy, the superin- 
tendent and co-president of the Synod said: “I think that whenever 
we promote the development of the sciences, we serve our denomination.” 
The article was adopted as it stood. 

Again, article 177 is as follows: “The professor may freely follow 
his own conviction in his lectures, as to their spirit, tendency, and 
scope.” Here Szentpéteri once more rose and said: “When the 
Church gives full freedom in its colleges in the philosophical course, or 
in the law department, it coincides with the Protestant mind and bent ; 
even I can imagine this freedom in theology, inasmuch as all theolo- 
gical tendencies must be made known, and are taught, or even repre- 
sented, if possible, by several chairs. But since positive dogmas form 
the actual basis of our Church, in such a college, where there is only 
one professor of dogmatics, I cannot allow that this single professor 
should follow his own opinion in doctrine ; for, under the guise of 
freedom, such a professor may be undermining the Gospel, and breaking 
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down positive faith within the minds of our future pastors. I therefore 

suggest that after ‘the professor may freely follow his own conviction,’ 

there should be added ‘in the spirit of our Reformed Church.’” 

M. Ballagi, formerly professor of dogmatics at Budapest, said he 
would infinitely regret if theology were made the only science in which 
precautions must be taken against liberty ; and he trusted that if any 
one should proclaim false doctrines in theology, he should cease to 
occupy the position of a professor of divinity. 

Dr. Edmund Kovacs, professor of dogmatics in the Reformed 
Seminary of Enyed (in Transylvania) said that freedom of teaching 
had never been bound by legal restrictions in the Protestant Church. 
There are universities in which, according to traditional usage, one 
tendency or another rules, but these tendencies are not prescribed by 
enactments. There is only one preservative, and this is not excluded 
from the article now under consideration—viz., the Church, as proprietor 
of the college, should choose a professor with the tendency and spirit 
which she approves. If the professor afterwards renounces Christianity, 
any Church court may institute a process against him on the ground 
that he does not teach in accordance with the terms on which he was 
appointed. 

A professor of Debreczen said : The expression “freedom of teach- 
ing” is a beautiful idea, but an empty phrase ; it is very elastic, and 
may be explained in different ways, according to age and circumstance. 
This principle, indeed, is proclaimed at the universities, but it depends 
on the State whether it shall continue in force. If the Hungarian 
Reformed Church should sink so low as to lose its conscience, then 
danger arises ; but he had confidence in the power of Christian life 
within the Reformed Church ; and there is the example of Geneva, 
where, in opposition to the latitudinarian theological faculty, supported 
by State, believing men established an evangelical school. He relied 
on the enactment, among the preliminary principles of the Church con- 
stitution, of the 8th article, that “the fundamental confessional 
principles and relations of our Church and schools” remain wholly 
untouched. All the world must know that the Church also, as well 
as its professors, has its permanent convictions ; and if any teacher 
violently opposes this sacred common conviction, the personal, the indi- 
vidual must yield. The dangerous teaching rouses the dormant common 
feeling, and will compel the teacher, who has lost the confidence of 
the Church, to retire. 

Michaél Horvath, senior, and pastor in the Danubian superintendency, 
said that he voted readily with Szentpéteri, but he also is satisfied, 
seeing that section 55 of our Church constitution clearly ordained that 
the superintendent’s first duty is to care for the purity of the evan- 
gelical doctrine, and to see that the doctrine preached and taught in 
pulpits, in chairs, in schools, is in accordance with the spirit and creed 
of our Church. 
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The article in question was unanimously adopted, without modifica. 
tion. 

The overtures regarding the new translation of the Bible, and the 
revision of the Psalm and Hymn-Book, were remitted to the General 
Convent, legally constituted. The whole code of regulations consists of 
467 articles. The original text and two copies were forwarded to the 
Ministers of State, by whom it will be laid before His Majesty, for his 
approbation. 


A fine brotherly feeling reigned through the twenty-nine sessions 
of the Synod. ll the representatives of the five superintendencies 
felt themselves members of one body. The reunion of the Transylvanian 
Superintendency brought joy to the Synod. We convened, acted 
together, and separated as brethren. 

In order to give outward expression to their unity, the Synod resolved 
to have a common seal, and agreed on a suitable design. On an oval 
field there is placed a lighted torch, surrounded by seven stars, and 
having underneath, “Matthew v. 15.” The circumscription is “The 
Synodal Seal of the Reformed Church of Hungary, 1881.” 

The writer of this paper prepared a formal report, which, along with 
the magnificent memorial volume of the Second Presbyterian Council at 
Philadelphia sent to the Hungarian Reformed Church, was addressed 
to Valentin Révész, pastor of Debreczen, and superintendent. He was 
asked to lay it before the Trans-Tibiscan Superintendential Assembly, for 
their consideration, with the request that they would nominate a cor- 
responding committee ; and further, when the Synod or Convent should 
meet, to bring the matter before these courts. In accordance with the 
petition, the Superintendential Assembly (August, 1881) appointed a 
temporary committee, with the power of corresponding with the com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Alliance. The committee consists of the 
Rev. Michael Kényves Téth, pastor of Debreczen, president of the 
committee ; Lewis Némethi, pastor of Debreczen; Joseph Lugossy, 
professor of oriental languages in the Reformed college of Debreczen ; 
Professor F. Balogh, and Professor L. Csiky. Superintendent Révész laid 
before the Synod both the report of Professor Balogh and the decision 
of the Superintendency. The Synod approved of the resolution of the 
Trans-Tibiscan Superintendency, and further, instructed the Debreczen 
committee to report to the Convent to be newly organised. There is 
thus established a means of communication between the Presbyterian 
Alliance and the Hungarian Reformed Church. 

We have here to remark that the Reformed Church enjoyed perfect 
freedom of legislation in her Synods during the 16th century, without 
any civil interference. In the 17th century, Transylvania and the two 
Tibiscan Superintendencies were under the sceptre of Reformed Princes 
—Bocskai, Bethlen, Rakéczi, who, as the “ chief members ” of our Church 
and creed, began to sanction the decisions and canons of the Synods. 
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In the 18th century, the whole of Hungary was subjected to the Haps- 
burg dynasty, then under clerical influence. Protestant Synods were 
forbidden, and ceased to meet. When, in 1791, the Hungarian Diet 
granted toleration to the Protestant Church, the King reserved to him- 
self the “right” to convene general Synods, to send to them a royal 
commissioner, and to sanction the Synod’s resolutions. We are still 
under that law. It is true that the King did not on the present 
occasion exercise his legal prerogative. He renounced ad hoc the right 
to send a royal commissioner, and the Synod was held freely, without 
the presence of any representative of the civil Government. Accord- 
ingly, the Synod expressed its joy and thanks for this mark of con- 
fidence. It is clearly an anomaly, however, that a non-established 
Church should be hindered in her self-government by alien interference ; 
and it is hoped that, sooner or later, the Reformed Church will be 
emancipated, as a Free Church, from all foreign interposition. The 
most extreme Radical party opposed the meeting of the Synod precisely 
on account of that anomaly. It was considered contrary to the principle 
of autonomy that a free Reformed Church should be hampered in its 
highest functions by civil government and a Roman Catholic monarch. 

It was generally regretted that Coloman Tisza, chief curator of the 
Trans-Danubian Superintendency, a legal member of the Synod, did 
not honour the Synod by his presence, as he promised ; but, as Prime 
Minister, he could not find time be present. 

The interest and attention of the members was continuous. Out of 
the 114 legal members, 111 appeared ; and even at the closing meeting 


72 members were present. 
ommipiaans Fr. BALOGH. 


JAPAN. 
A Lay CuristIan Society. 
[From “THE Lanp or THE Mornine,” by W. Gray Dixon. | 


In the beginning of 1878, a small band of foreign residents were so 
impressed with the undesirable state of religious feeling among their 
lay fellow-countrymen, and, even where that feeling was least objection- 
able, with the regrettable absence of anything like an adequate public 
manifestation of it, that they resolved to found a lay Christian society. 
A public meeting was convened, a constitution framed and adopted, and 
the Tokiyé Christian Association began its work with between twenty 
and thirty members. Before many weeks had passed these had in- 
creased to upwards of sixty. From the first the membership was 
restricted to laymen, as the object of the association was to give out- 
ward expression to the latent Christian life of the lay foreign com- 
munity ; but it need hardly be said that much and well appreciated 
Support was received from the missionaries. The Association aimed at 
the intellectual, social, moral, and spiritual welfare of its members, and 
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through them of the Japanese and foreign communities ; and to accom- 
plish these objects it provided not only religious meetings—a Bible- 
reading every Friday, and a prayer meeting every Sunday—but monthly 
popular lectures and social entertainments, besides establishing a library 
and reading-room. An appeal for funds was made, which resulted in 
the handsome sum of five hundred dollars—Sir Harry S. Parkes, H.B.M. 
minister, contributing fifty dollars, and the Hon. Judge Bingham, U.S. 
minister, thirty dollars. With this, supplemented by the monthly 
subscriptions of members, rooms were rented and decently fitted up. 
Without going into further details, suffice it to say that the Association 
was a marked success, its meetings being attended by all classes of the 
community from the Legations downwards (Sir Harry Parkes was 
himself a member), with often a considerable sprinkling of Japanese 
gentlemen whose knowledge of English enabled them to understand 
what was being said. One of the most marked and gratifying 
features of the Association was its catholicity. It was deemed advisable 
that a clergyman should be asked to preside at our Friday Bible- 
readings. When I say that this duty was in turn undertaken by re- 
presentatives of the Church of England (both ‘High’ and ‘ Low’), the 
American Episcopal Church, the American Presbyterian Church, the 
Canadian Methodist Church, &c. ; moreover, that at our social meetings 
active parts were taken by members not only of all the leading Protest- 
ant Churches of Britain and America, but of the Lutheran Church of 
Germany, and the Greek Church of Russia, while Roman Catholics were 
often present,—it will be admitted that we were certainly far from 
being sectarian. A most pleasing example of Christian brotherliness 
was shown by Mr. Tsuda, a Japanese Christian of influence, who on two 
occasions treated the whole company at our June social entertainment 
—more than a hundred people—to strawberries from his own garden. 

The direct influence of the Association on the spiritual life of its 
members was, under God’s blessing, most wholesome ; and it is believed 
that it was a source of good to the Japanese people. It brought out as 
public witnesses for Christ not a few men, such as professors and 
teachers in the Government colleges and schools, who from their 
position had a very decided influence on that class of Japanese society 
to which it is most desirable to give a correct impression of the true 
nature of Christianity and its claims upon them. The rising generation 
of scholars are only too ready to adopt the view that the religion of 
Christ, like that of Buddha in their own country, has become divorced 
from intellectual progress. The Christian Association did its best to 
make plain to them that the religion of Christ is not a mere system of 
dogmas more or less unintelligible, but a vital principle manifesting 
itself in the lives of all who will receive it. 

As a professor in the service of a non-Christian Government, it was 
a matter of anxiety to me to know in what way I could bring Christianity 
to bear on the students under my instruction. The establishment of 
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the Christian Association did much to show the attitude in which such 
as myself stood to the Church. It was not unnoticed that men who 
during the day had been lecturing on literature or science, were in the 
evening met together to study the Bible, and sing hymns, and offer 
prayers to Christ. But the circumstances which led to my directly 
speaking to my students of Christianity were the following. There had 
been appointed to the Chair of Natural History in the University of 
TokiyS an American gentleman of considerable fame in biology and 
cognate subjects, but little knowledge of other matters at least as 
mportant. Instead of keeping within his own province, it pleased this 
gentleman to preach atheistic evolution with much misrepresentation 
and denunciation of Christianity ; and that not only in his class-room, 
but also in a hall near the temples of Asaktisa, where he gathered 
together large audiences of the most thoughtful Japanese in the capital. 
Here he held up atheistic evolution as the ultimate truth which had 
given the death-blow to the Christian faith, in which no man of any 
weight in Europe or America now believed. Such grossly false state- 
ments would have had little effect in the western world, but the 
Japanese had not the necessary knowledge to refute them. Moreover, 
the most of his hearers were entirely sceptical regarding the religions of 
their own country, and needed little to make them believe that the 
educated of the west were similarly disposed towards Christianity. 
The lectures on evolution were all the talk of the students of Tékiyé, 
and many who had taken little notice of Christianity before, might now 
be heard criticising it after the fashion of the American professor. It 
so happened that a few months before this time there had been 
established in the Imperial College of Engineering a dialectic society 
for the cultivation of fluency in speaking the English language. Every 
Saturday this society met, under my presidency, for the discussion of 
any subject which might be of sufficient interest to freely call forth 
expressions of opinion. To my surprise, the subject chosen for one of 
the debates was religion. I listened patiently to the commendation of 
the usefulness of religions in keeping the uneducated moral and loyal ; 
to the special eulogy passed on Christianity as undoubtedly the best 
for this purpose; to the limitation of the sphere of religion to the 
uneducated, men of science being able to guide themselves aright 
without such leading-strings, and much to the same effect. But at the 
close I stated plainly that I utterly dissented from most of the views 
expressed, considering them crude and shallow, at the same time 
declaring my willingness to give all the information I could regarding 
the Christian religion. This I said I could not do in my capacity as a 
professor in the college ; the subject which I had been engaged to teach 
was English, not Christianity, and therefore I could not, in my class- 
room, give any religious instruction ; but, as a private individual in my 
own house, I should be delighted to discuss the matter with any of 
them. Here was the Bible, a fact—and, moreover, a fact in Japan, 
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As scientific men—physicists, geologists, chemists, &c.—they prided 
themselves on the investigation of facts. Here was a fact which it 
behoved them to examine before pronouncing any opinion upon it. 
And I concluded by inviting all interested in the subject to meet me in 
my house for the study of the Bible on the following Sunday at half- 
past nine in the morning. To my unspeakable gratification, I found 
eleven in my drawing-room at the hour appointed. Taking up the 
Gospel by St. John, we read some verses in rotation, after which I gave 
an explanation of what had been read, and invited free discussion. 
Thus commenced a series of Bible-readings which continued until my 
departure from Japan. There were six students who became so in- 
terested that, when the date of my leaving approached, they asked me 
to meet them during the week as well as on Sundays, that we might 
finish together the Gospel we were studying. At length came the last 
meeting, at which one at least of them could scarcely conceal his 
emotion. ‘A few months ago,’ he said, “I was violently opposed to 
Christianity, as to all religion ; but now I feel that if I could believe 
this, I should be both happier and better.’ And all joined in asking 
me for a letter of introduction to a missionary, that they might con- 
tinue their Bible study after I had left—a most remarkable fact when 
we consider the prejudice which the scientific youth of Japan generally 
have against all ministers of religion. 

The American atheist had his day, but it did not last long. The 
very next winter a series of lectures was given in the same hall at 
Asaktisa to as nearly as possible the same audience, but this time for 
the most part by professing Christians, and on subjects more or less 
connected with the Christian faith. One of them I had myself the 
honour of delivering * to an audience of one thousand persons, in which 
I endeavoured to show the incompleteness of an educational system 
which failed to take into account man’s religious proclivities ; and not 
only was I listened to with attention, but my lecture was afterwards 
translated and published. Space will permit me only to refer to the 
distinctly Christian tone of the addresses delivered at the 1880 gradua- 
tion ceremony of the University of Tokiyé by the English Professors of 
Moral Philosophy and Mechanical Engineering, as wholesome in their 
tendency as their colleague’s utterances had been pernicious, and certain 
to have a more permanent effect on the students’ minds; nor may I 


* It is with deep regret that I have learned, shortly before this goes to press, of the 
death of Mr. Morita Keitaro, the gentleman who on this occasion acted as my interpreter. 
Mr. Morita was a distinguished student of the Imperial College of Engineering, and a 
most devout and intelligent Christian. Not only was he gifted with the mental precocity 
characteristic of his countrymen, but he had a depth of thought and stability of character 
quite remarkable. His loss will be much deplored in the young Church of Japan, to 
which his scholarship and other qualifications enabled him to render eminent services. 
Happily there remain others like him, including one of the instructors in the Imperial 
College of Engineering, to whom the memory of his life will doubtless be a stimulus in 
their witnessing for Christ. 
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wait even to name the scholarly Japanese who are either privately read- 
ing the Bible or gathering little companies in their houses for that 
purpose. A few of the best students in the College of Engineering 
were baptised Christians. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


S1r,—I ask permission to make one or two remarks on the translation adopted 
by the Revisers. The Americans have recommended that throughout pnewma 
should be translated ‘‘spirit,” and it seems unfortunate that this has not been 
done. In many places where it is joined with the adjective hagion, the revisers 
have retained the expression, “the Holy Ghost.” But where it occurs without 
the adjective, the revisers have felt that it would not do to render it “the 
Ghost,” and it is translated “the Spirit ;” and when the word occurs in two 
places close to each other, one having and the other not having the adjective, the 
former is also translated “the Holy Spirit,”—e.g., Acts ii. 4; Acts v. 3-5, 

The word Nazaraios, in Matt, ii. 23, is translated “A Nazarene.” But where 
it occurs with the definite article, it is translated “of Nazareth,” Acts ii. 22; 
iii. 6 ; vi. 10, &c. This seems very unfortunate. In these passages the Apostles seem 
desirous to contrast the contempt with which the rulers regarded the Lord Jesus, 
with the high honour put on Him by God. It is as if they said, “This Jesus 
whom you call the Nazarene has been raised by God. This Nazarene it is by 
whose power the lame man is made strong.” It would have been much better had 
the translation “‘ Jesus the Nazarene” been adopted throughout. 

It is difficult to understand the principle on which the revisers have proceeded 
in regard to “ who” and “which.” The latter word appears to be considered by 
them the more honourable. Take one instance. In the authorised version, in 
Acts i. 16, we have, “ Judas, which was guide,” &c.; and 24, “Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of men.” In the revised version we have, “ Judas, who,” and 
“Thou, Lord, which.” With our modern ideas, the applying of “who” to the 
traitor, and of ‘“ which” to the Lord to whom prayer is offered, seems somewhat 
incongruous. 

The Americans have referred to such expressions as “‘ wot,” “ wist,” “hale,” 
&c., which certainly should be changed. In the case of the last of these, people 
are apt to imagine that Saul, entering into every house, hailed, 7.e., saluted men 
and women; and the impression is given that he went with a hypocritical 
expression of friendliness, and then apprehended the believers, Acts viii. 3. A 
clerical friend, reading this chapter recently, pronounced the word “ hauling,” to 
make the distinction clear. Another expression I venture to think might be 
amended—Acts iv. 13—‘‘They took knowledge of them, that they had been 
with Jesus.” Alford’s suggested rendering, ‘‘They recognised them,” would 
convey a more clear idea to an ordinary reader’s mind. 

Recognising the great value of the work of the revisers, and at the same time 
feeling that before a new version is accepted by the Churches, a further revision 
will have to be made, I think it is well for all, whether they be learned scholars, 
or those who have no pretensions to such a character, to point out what strikes 
themselves as capable of improvement, that their suggestions may be considered. 
This must be my excuse for offering these remarks.—I am, dc., 


A Lay Briere Crass TEACHER, 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATUS OF THE MEDICAL 


ShuGdeRe Se aaa ae 


MISSIONARY. 

(See The Catholic Presbyterian, November, 1881, p. 398, and February, 1882, p. 158.) : CL 
Ir is satisfactory to find that Dr. Thomas Smith, so well entitled to speak on | 
missionary topics, is substantially at one with me in the view which I ventured } 
to express in The Catholic Presbyterian of November last—viz., that it will be ( 


a seemly and wise thing, in the near future, for the Christian Church to give the 
trained and accomplished medical missionary some recognised ecclesiastical posi- 
tion to which he shall be formally and solemnly set apart. 

The only point of any importance on which we differ, regards the precise status 
to be conferred on the medical missionary. 

My idea was to set him apart as an evangelist ; Dr. Smith would ordain him 
as an elder, with power, as he expresses it, “‘to undertake the duties which Pres- 
byterians regard as pertaining, in ordinary circumstances, exclusively to the 
ordained ministry.” QO 

To this, with all deference, several objections may be urged. 


1. Would it not introduce something new to our Presbyterian polity? A priv: 
ruling elder is ordained to enable the teaching elder—his minister—to form a aries 
session, and to rule in the congregation. But the very circumstances, presup- Dr 
posed in investing a medical missionary with the status of an elder, imply that 
there is no minister and no congregation. It would, therefore, be ordaining an sail 
elder at large, so to speak, which would probably be regarded by Church lawyers bare 
as irregular and unprecedented, and might, therefore, awaken prejudices against reac 
the whole procedure which we agree in advocating. | Dr 

2. There would be an incongruity—would there not?—in ordaining youths s 
just emerging from their medical cwrriculwm to an office for the performance of out 

whose primary duties they have had no preparation, and, in the nature of things, dete 

can have no scope. We 

3. The eldership is not an office in other than Presbyterian Churches ; but our ones 
medical missionary students come from all the Evangelical Churches. 

These objections do not apply to the office of an evangelist. It seems to be true 
congenial with the arrangements of all the various denominations ; and the young the 
men trained in the Livingstone Memorial Institution are systematically familiar- cast 
ised with all the duties implied in the name. I 

The important point, however, is to try to persuade the Churches that the 
medical missionary needs and deserves ecclesiastical recognition of some kind ; of 0 
the precise nature of the recognition can be settled afterwards in brotherly con- city 
ference, wor 


BenJ. Bett, F.R.C.S.E. 


